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Nut Convention. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
By Dr. W. C. Deming. 

The meeting of the Northern Nut 
Growers’ Association held at the State 
Agricultural College, Ithaca, New York on 
the invitation of Dean Liberty H. Bailey, 
should call general attention to some 
of the possibilities of nut culture in the 
northern states. Nature has so well 
supplied this new country of ours with 
wild nuts that hitherto we have not given 
much thought to the cultivated and im- 
proved varieties. We have been content- 
ed to import some of these without think- 
ing that we might grow them ourselves 
and improve our own native kinds. 

Another reason for this neglect of our 
opportunities is that fine nut trees are 
more difficult and expensive for nursery- 
men to grow than many other kinds of 
trees and so we have been contented to 
take unthinkingly what he furnished and 
to set out in our yards and parks and by 
our roadsides shade trees that are only 
ornamental when we really should de- 
mand those that are useful as well. 

In many foreign countries, which have 
lived longer than we have and learned 
some things that we must learn, nut trees 
along the roadside and elsewhere furnish 
a considerable public revenue and food 
supply and it is the opinion of many 
persons that they must become so in 
America, and form one means of relief 
from the high cost of living since they be- 
long in the first class of delicious and 
nutricious foods. 

The threatened destruction of our native 
chestnuts and the constantly increasing 
importations of foreign nuts emphasizes 
the importance of preserving our own 
supplies. 

It is among the objects of the Northern 
Nut Growers’ Association to find varieties 
of our native nuts suited to our varied 
climatic and soil conditions in the north- 
ern states, to encourage their propaga- 
tion by nurserymen and others and their 
planting generally as shade trees and 
for commercial purposes. 

The work of the president of the asso- 
ciation, Dr. Robert T. Morris of New 
York City, is well known. Forsome years 
he has been studying the adaptation of 
nuts from the whole world to our condi- 
tions, selecting improved varieties and 
producing new ones by cross-fertilization. 
It is not impossible that his results will 
rival, in time, those of the ‘‘Wizards.”’ 

Anyone may help this work by making 
known good nut trees worthy of propaga- 
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tion. Even city dwellers may do so for 
there are many varieties of good nut trees 
growing in our cities. For instance there 
are a number of bearing ‘“‘English’”’ walnut 
trees in New York City. 

All are familiar with our native chest- 
nuts, ‘hickories, butternuts, hazels and 
black walnuts but it is not so well known 
that there are varieties of the ‘‘English”’ 
walnut, properly called ‘‘Persian,’”’ Jap~ 
anese and Chinese walnuts and pecans, 
which can be grown successfully by ama- 
teurs or commercially in almost all the 
northern states and Canada. The best 
varieties have not been exactly determined 
but that is only a question of time and 
forms one of the interesting features of 
the work. 

—_0O-— 
Orcharding On Shares. 

Green’s Fruit Grower:—I read an arti- 
cle in February number of your esteemed 
magazine, Green’s Fruit Grower, viz.: 
Orcharding On Shares. This article in- 
terested me and set me to figuring. I 
think we ought to know how profits could 
be fairly divided, both for the operator 
and the owner, in orchard management 
of this kind. It seems probable that with 
the recent development and expansion of 
apple growing there will be many people 
desiring to let their orchards on shares 
or for money rent, during a period of years. 

I believe the operator should receive 
one-half, one-third, or one-fourth, of the 
net profit according as the orchard is un- 
productive, productive,or very productive ; 
that is, according to the general scale of 
profit yielding of the orchard. After 
studying considerable data and looking 
up records of several orchards I find that 
mature orchards under good management 
and under varying conditions, where 
strict records have been kept, have given 
an average annual net profit over a period 
of years of $100 to $200 per acre. This 
applys to orchards that are under system- 
atic and approved management, but not 
to orchards cared for by haphazard meth- 
ods, examples of which are seen on many 
farms and in which case the average an- 
nual net profit might fall much below the 
minimum figure here given. 

I here refer to orchards where good 
methods prevail. Thesuccessful orchardist 
to-day is a scientific man trained through 
experience and study in the work of his 
calling, and he should receive good re- 
muneration for his work. Likewise the 
owner of an orchard has a valuable asset 
and he in turn should receive good returns 
from his investment. Now if the orchard 





to be managed on shares be unproductive, 
that is, rather low in the scale of profit 
yielding, giving an averaze annual net 
profit of say $100 per acre, this orchard 
I say would be fairly managed on halves. 
Owner would receive one-half, operator 
one-half, or in general terms $50 each. If 
the orchard be more productive than the 
last, giving an average annual net profit of 
say $150 per acre, the operator could 
fairly receive one-third and the owner 
two-thirds. Thus the operator would 
still receive $50 per acre but the owner 
$100. Again, if the orchard be still more 
productive than the last yielding say $200 
per acre the operator could fairly receive 
one-fourth and the owner three-fourths. 

In each of the three cases the operator 
would receive in general terms $50 per 
acre for his services which seems to me 
very good pay for expert supervision of 
an orchard. The owner’s returns would 
increase with the increased productivity 
of the orchard, the operator not sharing 
in this increase since it requires no more 
effort nor skill on his part to care for a 
very productive orchard than for an un- 
productive one. 

If, however, the operator, by his own 
methods and devices should be able to 
increase the general productivity of the 
orchard it would seem only fair that he 
should share in the increased yield. The 
share-profit arrangement should be based 
on the past performance of the orchard, 
considering the probabilities and possibi- 
lities for the future. The productivity 
of any orchard is a very flexible thing 
and is governed by the hundred and one 
conditions which obtain to make orchard- 


ing profitable or unprofitable.—Rollin 
P. White. 
Note: If the apple crop was a failure 


the owner should pay the operator $50 
an acre for caring for the orchard. 
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‘*A Rift in the Clouds.”’ 

Mr. Green:—The April Green’s Fruit 
Grower came today. It truly is a ‘“‘maga- 
zine with a mission.’”’ The article “A 
Rift In The Clouds” touched a responsive 
chord in my heart. I read it, re-read it 
then read it aloud to my husband who is 
totally blind and I said: ‘‘Can’t you see 
those clouds and the rift in them in your 
mind’s eye?” He answered “Yes.” I 
then said if only I could reach out and 
shake hands with Mr. Green and tell him 
how much he had done for me in writing 
that article and Mr. Morse said: ‘‘Why 
don’t you write and tell him so?’ So here 
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The “CARROLLTON WARE” of Violet and Gold Design. 


Order this Set of Dishes Now and Make Yourself a Handsome Present 


If you are 


work. 
colors. 


into the ware. 


meat platter. 


Note. 


not be too late. 
this LAST CALL. 


with any paper. 
Vanceburg, Ky. 


they came. 
Orange, Conn. 


they are beauties. 
paper much success. 
Dover, Del. 


Mr. Charles A. Green:—I received the set of dishes O. K. 
Please accept our thanks for same. t 
The “Fruit Grower” is hard to beat.—Daniel I. Hartnett, 
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Iam. Being a shut-in I am depriyeg f 
much enjoyment outside of my a 
home and surroundings. I do get the deme 
beautiful sunsets. It seems sometimes ° 
though God painted them on purpose os 
me, and you voiced the thought | “Seon 
felt many times watching the sunset dnd 
the afterglow, that the Gates of Heates 
are thrown open and some tired soy] ies 
home and what we see is a bit of the radi. 
ance from the Golden Streets shining rg 
only you put it so beautifully “‘seemingly 
the portals to a heavenly cathedral » 
Thank you again and again, that you Were 
prompted, I might say inspired, to writ, 
that article. Pardon a bit of persona o 
family history. Nineteen years ago ef 
August Mr. Morse lost his “ey< sight by 
premature explosion of powder while 
engaged in his daily tasks on Giant’, 
Quarry. He was only 33 years old at the 
time, right in the prime of life. The 
shock to the nervous system was terrible 
so it was several years before he coyl 
even go about alone. Now he goes aboy 
our little town alone and takes care(with 
my eyes to help him) of our little gardey 
and it is truly wonderful how well he does 
by the sense of feeling. We own our little 
place, about an acre of land and this yey 
(or spring) have sent a small order fo; 
fruit trees and berry canes. Mr. Mors 
thinks with my help he can care for then 
and hopes in a few years to derive some 
income from them. Most of our income 
has been what God has put it into the 
hearts of His children to do for us, and 
during all these years we have had all oy 
needs supplied if not our wants (a vast 
deal of difference), not a day passes but 
what we have oh, so much to be thankfy! 
for. Poor in money, but rich in friends 
We have had only three copies of Green’s 
Fruit Grower. I have read much of them 
to Mr. Morse; he is getting interested jp 
fruit trees and the care of them. Every. 
thing reads so sensibly he knows we are 
dealing with honest men. 

I realize you are a busy man and do 
not expect a reply, but wanted you to 
know you had been the means in God's 
hands of giving at least two, and I trust 
many more a lasting uplift beyond the 
cares of this world. When tempted to be 
despondent I shall think of “The Rift in 
the Clouds” and that we need the clouds 
that we may the better appreciate the 
sunshine. 

May you be given many more years of 
usefulness here on earth before you are 
called to pass through ‘‘The Rift in the 
Clouds”’ for a rich reward that must be 
yours.—Subscriber. 


This Engraving Illustrates the 31 pieces. 


This set of dishes in three different colors—violets 
with green leaves in centre, gold border design. 

_ This ware is of afine grade of porcelain, which is light 
weight, and said to be very tough and durable. It is 
snowy white in color and has a genuine china glaze, 
which gives it a smooth and velvety appearance. 

The shapes are the latest Haviland design, with deep 
scalloped edges, and handsomely ornamented with scroll 
Each piece is decorated with a beautiful cluster 
of violets, with foliage and green leaves all in natural 
Each piece has also an elaborate semi-border of 
vining sprays in pure gold. The decorations are burned 


The 31-piece set consists of six cups, six saucers, six 
dinner plates, six desserts, six individual butters and one 


Receiver to pay freight or express charges. Weight, 
boxed, about 20 pounds. 
We have only afew of the dinner sets. There- 
fore THIS SPECIAL OFFER MUST SOON BE WITHDRAWN. D0 
SEND Now. 


It will soon be too late for 


READ WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT THEM. 
_Mr. Charles A. Green:—Received the dinner set in good order; they, a 
certainly very pretty and one of the most liberal ofters I have ever seen giv 
I thank you very much for the same.—Mrs. R. D. Wilson 


en 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grewer:—I want to write to you thanking you for the 
pretty dishes we received from you the day before Christmas. 
you represented them, very neat and nice. 
Sickness has delayed my writing you before.—Mrs. Henry 


The dishes are 4 


We have used them every day since 
Clark, 


My wife thinks 
We wish you and your 


Green’s Fruit Grower:—I have received the dishes and am delighted with 
them. They reached me in good condition. Thanking you for your libera 


| offer 


— and straight dcaling.—Marcia L. Moore, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Mr. Green:—We desire to thank you for the beautiful dinner set you sent us in connection with your good paper a few days ago, which arrived in good conditi ishe inly fine, bothin 
appearance as well as durability.—William Mote, Hayden, Ind. 4 . ’ io if PB F Sl I cal a ale 


Our Special Offer, to Introduce Green’s Fruit’Grower: A full three years subscription to Green’s Fruit Grower, and this 31-piece set 


already a subscriber, send us six new yearly subscribers at 50 cents each a? 
Address, Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 


Do not let the fact that you live some distance from us hinder you from ordering as we are shipping these dishes all over the United States. 
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Our Friends the Birds 


By C. A. Green, 


For thirty years Editor of Green’s 
Fruit Grower Magazine. Also originator 
and promotor of Bird Day at Rochester, 
N. Y., publicly celebrated each year for 
the past ten years. 

THE POETRY AND UTILITY OF BIRD LIFE. 


“Come, let us seek the dewey lawns, 

And watch the early lark arise.”’ 

The poet would be lost without the 
inspiration given him by birds. Take the 
birds out of poetry and you have Shakes- 
peare’s play with Hamlet 
omitted. Who can think of 
spring without thoughts of 
birds? Who can write of 
Paradise and omit the 
birds?) Who can compose 
music without appreciation 
of the songs of birds? Who 
ean recal! the happy days 
of childhood without recol- 
lections of the birds that 
sang in the garden, orchard 
and forest, or nested near 
the old homestead? 

Ail literature treats of 
birds. The Bible tells us 
that the ravens fed the 
Prophet. In the Sermon 
onthe Mount, Christ refers 
thus to the Father’s love: 
‘Behold the fowls of the 
air. They sow not, neither 
do they reap, nor gather in- 
to barns, yet your heaven- 
ly Father feedeth them.” 
Christ said to Peter: ‘‘Be- 
fore the cock crows twice 
thou shalt deny me thrice.”’ 
Moses tells the children 
of Israel of birds they may 
eat, such as the dove and 
pigeon, and those they may 
not eat. The dove was 
sent out by Noah to dis- 
cover dry land. The Holy 
Ghost appeared at the bap- 
tism of Christ in the form 
of a dove. Quail came in 
large numbers to feed the 
children of Israel in their 
forty years sojourn in the 
desert. The Bible forbids 
the taking of a mother bird. 
The birds mentioned as not 
eatable are the eagle, os- 
pray, glebb, kige, vulture, 
raven, owl, crow, pelican, 
cormorant, heron, lapwing, 
etc. Birds were also used 
in the cleansing of the 
leper. 

In history we hear of the 
alarm notes of the goose 
saving the Roman army. 
In fable we have the goose 
that laid the golden eggs. 

_Every year I am reminded 
fin my fancy) that Iama 
friend of the birds. For 
several months each year 
they congregate about my 
home and serenade me 
each morning, thus I have 
my own private bird orch- 
estra. The concert begins 
at four a. m. and continues 
for hours. It is not un- 
usual for my bird orchestra 
to serenade me again in the 
evening, and frequent so- 
los are heard throughout 
theday. What monarch is 
there who can boast of so numerous a 
and of competent musicians? 

I fancy that the birds have learned that 
Iam their protector. They make them- 
selves at home upon my place. They 
have learned that my cherries, strawber- 
nes and mulberries are grown in part 
for them. Digging worms out on the lawn 
or picking up insects, the robin and flicker 
allow me to approach closely. Ten years 
‘go a pair of cat birds visited my place 
for the first time and all summer sang for 
re the larger part of the day. These 

irds were welcomed and protected, thus 
each year since they have reappeared 

and nested in one of my shade trees. 
P ARCHITECTURE IN BIRD NESTS. 
They’ll come again to the apple tree— 
Robin and all the rest— 
When the orchard branches are fair tosee 
n the snow of the blossoms dressed, 
And the prettiest thing in the world 


will be 
The building of the nest.” 


The Snowy Heron of Florida. 
leaving the young to starve in the nests where they were born. 
that he has seen the hogs o 
torn off by the hunter. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


I take pleasure in studying the nests 
of birds. I never visit Washington with- 
out spending the larger part of a day with 
that wonderful collection of bird nests 
at the Smithsonian Institute. 

I have suspected that early man se- 
cured his first ideas of house building 
from birds. I have seen bird nests that 
reminded me of houses. These nests 
have floors, walls, roof and an open door- 
way. How interesting is the nest of the 
oriole! What mother could desire for 


a nest of sticks from the branches of trees. 
It looks from the ground like a platform 
two or three feet square. It might be 
mistaken for a point of observation by a 
human sentinel. 

The question is often asked: Why do 
birds build their nests about our houses 
and barns? A phoebe bird nested and 
reared her young in the porch of my farm 
house. This porch was occupied daily 
by my family who lived mainly on this 
porch, but the birds did not seem to be 
disturbed by their presence. The spar- 
row and robin will build nests in a house 
before it is completed, where the carpent- 
ers are hammering and sawing on every 
side. My explanation is that the birds 
receive protection from the hawk, owl 


~ ry Heron | 
aneied Snowy re 


Flori 


her bakes a more romantic or comfort- 
able house than the oriole builds, pendant 
upon the swinging branch of anelm, warm 
and deep enough to protect from the wind 
and cold, and with leaves overhead for a 
roof. The hornbill builds its nest in 
the hollow of a tree. After the mother 
bird has laid her eggs in this nest, and has 
begun to sit upon them, the father bird 
closes the entrance to the nest with cement 
so that the mother bird cannot get out, 
and so that no intruder can gain admit- 
tance. Then the father bird supplies 
his mate and her young brood with food 
and holds them prisoners until the little 
ones are large enough to come forth with 
safety. 

Bird nests are made of every conceivable 
material and shape. The nests of two 
classes of birds are never alike and seldom 
made of the same material. There are 
nests made of thistledown, others of wool, 
cotton, feathers, straw, grass, and down 
from the milkweed pod. The eagle makes 
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This beautiful bird has been almost exterminated by hunters who have shot the parent birds, 
Notice the eye close to the base of the long bill. 
f Florida feeding upon the dead bodies of these beautiful birds after their most valuable plumage had been 


and squirrel by being near human habita- 
ticns. 
THE MIGRATION OF BIRDS! 
“Those golden birds that, in the spice 
time drop 
About the gardens, drunk with that 
sweet food 
Whose scent hath lured them o’er the 
summer flood.”’ 


I once visited the Pinnacle Hills, near 


-Rochester, N. Y., with two expert orni- 


thologists in early spring. The»morning 
was cold and cloudy and we shivered as 
we climbed the slopes. We found but 
few birds. As we were about to leave the 
hills we looked down a hundred feet into 
the valley. There we saw a little blue 
streak leading from one bush to another. 
It was a bluebird. In a few moments we 
saw another and another, in all about 
twenty bluebirds. They had _ recently 
arrived in their migration from the south. 
This migration of the birds is of great 
interest. It is so mysterious we might 


A friend tells me 


almost claim that the birds are guided 
by providence in their voyages, which 
often extend half way around the world. 
Flying at times at the height of a mile 
or more, when they encounter snow 
storms, hail or rain they lose their way 
and are dashed to the earth or against 
the lamps of lighthouses. Many tropical 
and some northern birds do not migrate. 

Temperature and food are the principal 
causes of bird migration. When the 
ground is frozen and snowclad at the 
north they must from necessity move 
southward. Birds can endure cold weath- 
er successfully. It is the food supply 
which is the main cause for their leaving 
us at the approach of winter. Another 
factor in migration is the desire for suit- 
able nesting and breeding 
places. Possibly the hom- 
ing instinct of all creatures 
leads the birds to visit 
again the place where they 
were born. Fish have this 
instinct, thus we find sal- 
mon and other fish return- 
ing after years of absence 
to the streams where they 
first saw life. Man exhibits 
this instinct more strongly 
than any other creature. 
Where is the man who does 
not long each year for the 
farm where he has spent 
the happy days of child- 
hood? 

There are regular routes 
or highways which the birds 
follow in their migration. 
One of these routes is up 
through the Hudson river 
valley and New England, 
another up the Mississippi, 
Missuuri and Ohio valley, 
another along the valleys 
and peaks of the Rocky 
mountains, another up the 
Rio Grande, and another 
along the Pacific coast. 

THE FIDELITY OF BIRDS 

TO THEIR MATES. 
‘‘Wood-pizeons cooed there, 
stock-doves nestled there; 
My trees were full of songs 
and flowers and fruit, — 
Their branches spread a 
, 


city to the air.’ 
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In spring when the birds 
are most musical we are apt 
to consider that their songs 
are for us, but the truth is 
that the beautiful songs are 
sung by the male birds as 
love songs. The songs of 
the lover who serenades his 
lady love on a moonlight 
night are not intended for 
the neighbors or passers by 
but for the fair object in 
the window above. The 
same is true of bird songs. 
The male bird is making 
love to his mate and it is 
not only through song that 
he makes love. Nature has 
endowed the male bird in 
most instances with more 
attractive plumage than 
the female bird. In mak- 
ing love the male bird 
makes himself as attractive 
as possible in appearance. 
In addition to this, many 
kinds of birds, notably the 
peacock and turkey, make 
a special show of their per- 
sonal attractions, and many 
of them engage in dances, 
hoping thus to beguile and 
charm the bird which each has chosen 
for his mate. The male bird often en- 
gages in a fight which ends only with the 
death of one rival, and sometimes wiih 
the death of both. 

So we see that birds are quite like human 
beings in their courtship and lovemaking. 
But unlike mankind, when the birds have 
actually set up housekeeping and begun 
married life they are faithful to the ends 
as many human beings are not. 

How industriously now the father, now 
the mother bird work in building the nest 
which may occupy weeks. When the 
eggs are laid and the mother bird begins 
to sit upon them, how faithfully the father 
bird looks out for danger and how valiant- 
ly he fights any enemy who may approach. 
But it 1s when the little birds are hatched 
that the full scope of loyalty of both 
father bird and mother bird is exhibited. 
The robin will almost dash into your face 
if you attempt to disturb the nest filled 
with little ones. The partridge or wcod- 
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cock will risk its life in attempts to pro- 
tect its young, fluttering almost at your 
feet, where you could strike it with a 
club. Whereas some of the birds mate 
only for a season, separating after the 
young are able to care for themselves, 
others mate for life. 
THE PROTECTIVE COLOR OF BIRDS. 
“T said to the sky poised Lark 
‘Hark—hark! 

Thy note is more loud and free 

Because there lies safe for thee 

A little nest on the ground.’ ”’ 

Nature does much to protect various 
creatures by giving them colors which 
blend with the foliage or the landscape 
so that the animals are not easily dis- 
covered by the hunter or the bird or beast 
of prey. Fishes seem to change their 
color, becoming darker in dark bottomed 
streams and lighter instreams with lighter 
bottoms. The zebra, giraffe and leopard 
ean scarcely be distinguished when seen 
in their natural habitat. The color of 
the elephant and rhinoceros is not con- 
spicuous. In the far north the ptarmigan 
is white during winter when the land is 
covered with snow, but turns brownish 
during the few summer months. The 
same is true of the northern rabbit. The 
polar bear and fox are white. The mark- 
ings of many birds blend so nicely with 
the foliage of trees, and with the twigs 
and branches where they nest and spend 
most of their time, you can hardly dis- 
cover the bird if you are looking directly 
at it. This is true of the woodcock and 
partridge, which are about the color of the 
leaves, brush and bark of the forests. 

Scientists tell us that the first form of 
life on the earth was neither animal nor 
vegetable, but a combination of both. 
Later on this early form of life was divided 
into the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 
In the early ages reptile life predominated, 
and from that the bird hasevolved. Even 
now we may see scales of the reptile on 
the legs of birds, but the majority of these 
scales have been changed into bony 
structures called fathers. The front feet 
of reptiles have become the wings of birds. 

THE ECONOMIC VALUE OF BIRDS. 

I have now arrived at the vital point 
of my subject. Birds are helpful to man. 
They are man’s best friends. It has been 
said that without birds insects would 
destroy every green thing on earth and 
man could not exist. There are but few 
who appreciate the valuable service of 
birds to man. I have said that birds are 
our unpaid policemen. Sitting under the 
shade of a cherry tree upon my lawn one 
hot day in July, I saw two little birds not 
larger than the end of my thumb quietly 
and industriously searching every twig 
and leaf for insects or the eggs of insects 
From sunrise to sunset, and often earlier 
and later, millions of birds in every town- 
ship are engaged in destroying and con- 
suming insect pests. No berryfield, vine- 
yard, orchard or forest, scarcely a leaf 
or twig, is omitted by these birds in their 
search for food. The activity of birds on 
foot or wing gives them a voracious ap- 
petite. 

The birds are marvelously equipped 
for this work of destroying insect life. 
The eye of the bird is something almost 
beyond our comprehension. It is tele- 
scopic, thus the vision can be gauged to 
the necessary distance. This is shown 
by the hawk, eagle or vulture, which sees 
the mouse, frog or snake, when perched 
or soaring hundreds or thousands of feet 
above the object which it seeks, and the 
gull finds the lump of bread dropped from 
the passing ship. The movements of 
birds are almost as quick as a flash of 
lightning and their aim is certain. Our 
Creator has planned that birds shall keep 
in check insect life, the multiplication of 
which is marvelous. One insect might 
in a month increase its numbers by mil- 
lions were the insects left undisturbed. 
We would then scarcely be able to walk 
through the mass of them, much less to 
breathe and find food. 

It is estimated that insects lessen the 
revenues of the cultivated soil to the ex- 
tent of eight hundred million dollars a 
year. When we hear of a city like San 
Francisco destroyed by earthquake, or 
another like Galveston destroyed by the 
action of winds on the sea, or of a hurri- 
cane: which sinks ships and devastates 
wide territory, and of fires which destroy 
factories and warehouses, we are ap- 
palled by the loss, but the greater loss 
caused by insect pests continues 
daily without serious remark or alarm. 
The losses by insects exceed the entire 
expenditure of the United States Govern- 
ment, including pensions and the expenses 
of our army and navy. The corn crop of 
this country suffers a loss of eighty million 
dollars from insects, the cereals meet with 
a loss of two hundred million dollors, 
garden crops with fifty-three million do!- 
lars, fruit with twenty-seven million 
dollars. 

Our experts at Washington after ex- 
amining the crops of many birds have 
found with few exceptions that all birds 
feed upon insects and are helpful to farm- 
ers. Many birds like the quail also feed 
upon the seeds of weeds. A quail was 
examined recently in Virginia and ten 


thousand pigweed seeds were found in 
its crop. It is estimated that at that 
rate all the quail of Virginia and North 
Carolina together wi consume in one 
season about forty-two hundred tons of 
weed seeds. No boy can gather in a day 
so many potato bugs as a bird, or destroy 
so many weed seeds. 

When I was a boy no fruit grower or 
farmer had spraying devices or any know- 
ledge of the destruction of insects by pois- 
onoussprays. Today every well equipped 
tiller of the soil has his spray pumps and 
poisonous mixtures with which to fight 
insects. This changed condition is at 
least partly due to the destruction of 
birds. It is estimated that owing to 
thoughtless destruction there now exists 
in this country only about one and one- 
half billion birds, or about two birds to 
every acre of farm land. 

The number of birds has been greatly 
reduced by the thoughtless wearing of 
birds on the hats of women. While 
public sentiment has been awakened on 
this subject, bird slaughter continues for 
such purposes of decoration. In one 
way or another many species of birds have 
been entirely destroyed, while of some it 
is often difficult to find a single specimen. 
Among these are the wild pigeon, bobolink, 
swallow, phoebe bird, bluebird and oriole, 
which are seen far less frequently than 
in the past. 

INSECTS CONSTANTLY INCREASING. 

Since I am a nurseryman and a fruit 
grower, I have of necessity as well as 
from choice made a study of insects. 
As I have been walking along the high- 
ways and in the borders of the woodlands 


You have noticed that spiders have a 
way of getting into houses, and that if 
the house is left vacant long it will be 
filled with spiders’ webs. If the entire 
state of New York were one clover field, 
and the clover should be cut and removed, 
you might expect that every foot of soil 
over the state of New York in summer 
time would be entirely covered with cob- 
webs in less than twenty-four hours after 
the field wasmown. And yetif youshould 
search for these spiders you would have 
difficulty in finding many of them. In 
passing over a recently plowed field, with 
the field between me and the sun, I saw 
every foot of the soil covered with spiders’ 
webs, showing millions of them on every 
acre of soil. If men or cattle trampled 
through this field, brushing away the 
spiders’ webs, the broken webs will be 
soon repaired. How do these spiders 
preserve their lives during the winter? 
How do they endure the heavy rainstorms 
of summer? What becomes of them when 
the soil is overturned by the plow, or 
when the hay is cut and gathered into the 
barns? How can they .multiply under 
such unfavorable circumstances? How 
do they endure the severity of our arctic 
winters? How is it possible for them to 
survive when millions of spray pumps are 
poisoning them with Paris Greenor arsen- 
ate of lead, and the birds that are left 
alive are devouring them by the thousand 
billions hourly? 

ENEMIES OF BIRDS. 

The cat is considered the greatest enemy 
of birds. A lively cat not overfed may 
destroy athousand birdseach year. Since 
there are about as many cats in the coun- 











A small quail family. 
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The quail is a friend of the farmer as it feeds largely upon the seeds of 
It is easily domesticated and often comes into the farmer’s barn for protection and food during 
Its cheerful whistlh—Bob White—is frequently heard from the fence corners on the 





on calm summer evenings I have heard 
the humming of insects that reminded 
me of the musical sound of many tele- 
graph wires on a mild breezy day. On 
stopping to listen closely I found that 
every clump of bushes or vine was swarm- 
ing with myriads of musical insects. At 
this moment, or the next morning, you 
or I might examine these clumps of bushes 
or vines and scarcely find an insect. 
Where ure all those that were making 
music the night before? This reminds 
me how little many of us know about 
insects, their life history or their wonder- 
ful endowments, which are in many re- 
spects a thousandfold beyond those of 
man. 

It is maintained by scientific men that 
if we find two mated insects and remove 
one of them a mile distant, and confine 
it behind the window of our house, it 
will not be long before the mate of this 
imprison2d insect will have found its 
mate, and will be beating its wings against 
the window panes in an attempt to enter 
and join its companion. No man can 
explain how this insect findsits mate. It 
has some faculty beyond our comprehen- 
sion. It may be this faculty which leads 
the insect to its favorite food, miles dis- 
tant. 

The early entomologists included spid- 
ers among insects and in popular thought 
they are so classified, but they are widely 
separated therefrom. The most notice- 
able differences are: spiders have eight 
legs, insects six; spiders have heads on 
the thorax, insects separated therefrom 
by the neck; spiders have simple eyes, 
insects have compound; the spider’s 
body is divided into two parts, insects 
are characterized by the body being di- 
vided into three region~ —the head, thorax 
and abdomen. But for the moment let 
us consider them nearly enough related 
to be mentioned. 


try as there are men and women, say nine- 
ty million, the number of birds destroyed 
by the cat can easily be estimated. The 
cat gets in her best work after heavy 
showers when the bird’s feathers are wet, 
when the bird is not normally active, also 
when the birds are half grown, at which 
time the cat climbs a tree and finds the 
birdlings helpless. Mischievous and 
thoughtless boys take pleasure in robbing 
bird nests. In the woods and fields birds 
are freely ‘destroyed by hawks, owls, 
squirrels, skunks, mink and weasels. 
The worst enemy of all is man himself, 
who is slow to learn that the birds are his 
best friends. The man with a gun and 
the woman who wears the plumage of 
birds on her hat, thus causing the destruc- 
tion of myriads of mother birds, leaving 
the nestlings to starve for want of a 
mother’s care, should be educated and 
suppressed. 


WHAT IS BEING DONE TO SAVE THE BIRDS? 


I can see a gradual awakening on the 
part of a few public spirited men regardin 
the preservation and protection of bird 
life. The National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies has taken up the work in 
earnest. Skilled ornithologists have been 
employed to investigate the subject of 
bird life and to popularize the movement 
of bird protection by lectures and the dis- 
tribution of literature. One thing needed 
is the education of our people to the value 
of wild birds as farm crop, orchard, garden 
and forest preservers. We must build 
up public sentiment on this subject. We 
must write, talk and preach about the 
necessity of protecting bird life. All 
men, women and children have many 
other things to think about, therefore if 
their attention is not often called to this 
subject they are liable to ignore it. The 
principal object in this city of Bird Day, 
organized ten years ago by the writer, is 


to create public sentiment and to interegt 
our people in birds and bird study. 

Recently our national government has 
wisely established federal bird reseryg 
tions, consisting of islands or wide tracts 
of land and water on which the destruction 
of bird life is prohibited at all seasons of 
the year. The birds soon learn wherg 
they are safe from the cat and the guy 
The public parks of our cities, the golf 
links, the lawns of our residences, are to 4 
certain extent preservers for birds, since 
no gun can be used in our parks and 
and golf links, or on our lawns, therefore 
birds feel at home there and congregate 
in large numbers. On the golf links 
where I play almost daily the birds are 
so tame I can almost touch them with 
my goH sticks. 

There are at the date of this writin 
I know of twenty-five federal bird reuae 
vations, the oldest one having been es. 
tablished March 14, 1903. hear of 
Reservations of more recent date, At 
some of these reservations wild ducks 
and other birds have become so tame 
they will take food out of our hands, 
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The Logan Berry. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower :—I think 
your subscribers appreciate your efforts 
to make the Fruit Grower so interesting 
and attractive. As far as my obserya. 
tion goes it is the leader of its class. 4] 
its articles are helpful and its moral tone 
most excellent and uplifting. It is just 
the publication for a family with young 
people and in fact for anybody young or 
old. I do not see much said in the Fruit 
Grower about Logan berries. I believe 
they cannot be raised in cold climates as 
they winter-kill, still they might be saved 
by covering. I have not heard of their 
being tried east of the Cascade Moun- 
tains. The Pacific Coast seems to be the 
home of the Logan berry and the acreage 
is rapidly increasing. As you know they 
are of viney growth and I have about one 
acre of them and the canes from many 
hills are from 18 to 20 feet long. 

We plant the Logans about 16 feet apart, 
and in rows 8 feet apart. The plants are 
obtained from tips. The second year 
after planting we get a few berries. The 
next year a full crop or nearly so if soil is 
rich and fertile. The canes are wrapped 
to wires strung on posts 20 or 30 feet apart 
and 44 or 5 feet high. For my first crop 
I had one wire, for second and future 
crops 2 wires, one above the other, 6 or 
8 inches apart. 

During the growing season I let the new 
canes run on the ground and keep them 
under the wires so they will not be tramp- 
led upon and destroyed by cultivation or 
picking. Logan berries ripen very soon 
after strawberries. 

At any time after bearing season until 
February, the old vines are removed, 
gathered and burned. I usually leave 
the new vines on the ground until Feb. 
as they are better protected from frost. 
When wired all laterals are cut off and the 
cane cut back to 10 or 12 feet. The rule 
is to leave from 4 to 6 canes to a hill and 
cut out all others. This year I have left 
in some hills that seemed very prolific 
as many as a dozen canes. I am trying 
this as an experiment. I see some of the 
growers here are leaving even more than 
that. I believe though that 8 is about 
the right number for a strong plant. Our 
vines began leafing in January, but colder 
weather afterward set them eng They 
are coming forward fast now at this date. 
From 100 to 150 crates per acre is about 
the yield for Logan berries and the picking 
season lasts about five weeks. The price 
last year for some was $1.50 per crate, 
for others, $1.25 per crat2. They are 4 
nice berry to handle and the long rows 
of ripening fruit is a beautiful sight. 

The Logan berry is a cross between 4 
raspberry and a a a has 4 
tart taste. As my strawberries _have 
nearly run out I am replanting with Logan 
berries. 

The strawberry is the most profitable 
crop but harder to pick and keep clean. 
I had nearly 175 crates of strawberries 
from one-half acre last year. The price 
per crate was $1.25. Crates cost about 
17 cents each and picking 30 cents a crate 
of 24 boxes.—J. A. Sharp, Washington. 
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Picking Apples. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
By Chas. A. Smith, Jr., Colo. 

Dad and I think that our apples are the 
best that ever grew, though when it gets 
down to numbers we’ll admit that they are 
few. If we get about a bushel, very, 
very rich we feel. For you see, our 
apple orchard is a back yard with one 
tree. Every day we watch our apples, 
watch them turn from green to ree. 

When we though’: the first frost near US 
last year, Dad came home and sald: 
‘“‘We’|l go out and pick the apples; you ¢4? 
climb up in the tree, if you fall I'll be right 
under, and let you fall right on me. , b 

“Tf I fall,” I said, disgusted, for I clim 
trees every day, That’s the way that Da 
picks apples, thinks he’s helping anyw2y- 
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Many a man never hustles because 
feels afraid of contaminating his dign!"- 
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Cover Crops in the Orchard. 
By Albert R. Jenks. 


Many people still confuse the terms, 
cover crops and catch crops. The cover 
crops are crops which are sown in orchard 
for the purpose of covering the ground 
and are always plowed in, thus helping 
the humus content of the soil. Catch 
crops or associated crops are those which 
are grown in orchards but are generally 
harvested. av 

We people who are practising clean cul- 
tivation find it imperative that we use 
cover crops or else our soil would soon be 
exhausted of humus and many of our 
steeper slopes would be very badly washed 
during the winter and spring months, 
These reasons, however, are not the only 
ones why I find it highly advantageous to 
use cover crops. Here in New England 
unless we stop the growth of the trees 
during the summer by some means, they 
will continue their growing until such 
late period that the wood will not have 
sufficient y yetatar ns to properly harden 
up. This is especially important with us 
as we are practicing clean cultivation 
instead of sod culture wherever possible. 
Winter killing is very prevalent with some 
orchardists in New England, especially 
those who are not very careful to properly 
harden up their growth. The cover crops 
tend to stop this growth by using what 
moisture and available plant food there is 
inthe soil during the latter part of summer. 

Alternate freezing and thawing of the 
soil during the winter and spring hurts 
the roots of trees. Of course when snow 
is on the ground most of the winter, this 
trouble is obliviated. Cover crops will 
help to prevent such damage when there 
is no snow upon the ground during the 
greater part of the winter. Leguminous 
cover crops such as the clovers, hairy 
vetch and cowpeas help to add nitrogen 
to the soil. This is a very important 
item as nitrogen is the most expensive 
element which we add to the soil for the 
growth of plants. Again, it is said that 
some crops such as turnips, have the power 
to take food from the soil which is in a 
form fruit trees cannot use. When the 
turnips are plowed under and are rotten, 
the next year this same plant food can be 
had by the trees in a very available form. 

Another valuable point of the cover 
crops is the fact that they use a great 
deal of the available plant food and hold 
it over winter,when otherwise it would 
leach away and be lost before the trees 
would be able to use it in the spring. 
The advantages of cover crops are so over- 
whelming in their favor that we must all 
use them, especially in New England. 
I noticed while out in the wonderful apple 
valleys of the great Northwest this past 
summer that a great many of the orchards 
there were beginning to suffer for want of 
humus in the soil and the other benefits 
which are to be derived from the use of 
cover crops. 

Given, that we are going to use a cover 
crop, the next important question which 
pgm itself in when are we to sow it. 
t is generally recommended that cover 
crops should Se sown about the 15th of 
July but I am of the opinion at present 
that here in Massachusetts it is much 
more advisable to sow the cover crop a 
little nearer the first of July than the 
lith. I think that we should fertilize our 
trees earlier in the spring than we ordinar- 
ily do, or, just as soon as they start to 
leave out we should also commence culti- 
vating the orchard just as soon as the 
ground isin asuitable condition to work and 
push the growth of the trees rapidly. for 
the first part of the growing season. It 
is the tree’s nature to grow at this period 
and I think that we should help it along as 
much as possible. I would, therefore, 
put In my cover crop soon after the first 
of July. 

If the land has been well cultivated up 
to the first of July, it will be a simple 
matter to broadcast the cover crop seed 
and then harrow it in. A birch bush 
oftentimes is used to good advantage if 
the soil is in such a condition that the bush 
will cover the seed sufficiently deep. A 
bush is not as likely to bark the trees as a 
Wheel, spring-tooth or a spike-tooth har- 
tow. Oftentimes it will be advisable to 
toll the land after seeding, especially if 
the soil is in a rather dry condition. 


they all do not have the same effect upon 
the soil and a rotation of three or four 
crops would have a tendency to cover a 
much wider range of conditions. If 
trees are making a good average growth, 
it is much better not to use a heavy legu- 
minous crop oftener than once in three or 
four years. On the other hand, if the 
trees are not growing as thriftily as they 
ought, a leguminous crop should be used 
oftener. 

Many people in trying to grow a legu- 
minous cover crop become discouraged 
if the crop does not do exceptionally well 
the first year. As a matter of fact, much 
of the soil on our orchard slopes is in such 
poor condition that it will take one or 
two years for it to get into proper physical 
and chemical condition for the seeds to 
germinate readily in. 





OUR WOODLANDS. 


ciicie Wise Precaution. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 


am using it more and more each year as 
it makes such a fine growth. It grows 
late in the fall and early in the spring and 
growing so closely to the ground and in- 
tertwining as it does, it makes the best By R. B. Buckham. F 

kind of a cover for the earth during the , Are you the owner of a fine and promis- 
winter. It naturally doesits best on heavy ing plece of woodland, timber ol value, 
soils but is doing fairly well with me upon Spruce or pine or hemlock, which you 
light soils. The accompaning photograph often look upon with pride, as you con- 
shows the hairy vetch as it grows in template how much it means to you, and 
Massachusetts. what a source of profit it will some day 

Under the non-leguminous cover crops, be to you? 

buckwheat is probably the best. It does Suppose someone should come to you, 
well under almost all conditions as it Out of breath with running, and hastily 
grows well on poor light, sandy, dry soils 1nform you that your woods were in danger 
where everything else excepting rye Of being destroyed by fire, and you should 


would perish. Buckwheat holds the snow 
very nicely during the winter and in the 
spring it can easily be broken up by a 
wheelharrow: and worked into the soil. 








Cover Crop of Vetch. 


Our best leguminous cover crop. 





All of the clovers make good leguminous 
cover crops but it is often impossible to 
get them started the first year. It is 
probably much safer to put in a cover crop 
of barley and Canada cowpeas the first 
year. The barley is fairly certain of 
doing well. It makes a good growth and 
will hold the snow nicely during the 
winter. The Canada cowpeas are reason- 
ably sure of taking hold and have the 
barley to climb upon. They will furnish 
some nitrogen to the soil and considerable 
humus when they are plowed in. The 
crimson clover is the best clover to start 
with as it seems to take hold on our poorer 
soils much easier than the other clovers 
do. The mammoth clover makes a larger 
growth and is much to be preferred for 
use as soon as the ground is in shape to 
grow it successfully. 


It leaves the soil in a fine physical condi- 
tion. Rye, its greatest competitor, is 
likely to grow early in the spring to such 
a size as to make it hard to plowin. Rye 
adds very little to the soil in the nature 
— matter but is good for light 
soils. 

The possibilities of turnips and rape 
as cover crops are something wonderful. 
Orchardists should try these out on a 
small scale until they are convinced as 
strongly as I am that they are going to 
be one of our crops to be used in our rota- 
tion. Their good point is the fact that 
they use plant food in the soil which in 
its present form is not available to the 
fruit trees. They grow late into the fall 
and use up soluble plant food which if it 
was not used up would all leach away dur- 
ing the winter. When these plants are 
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A Good Cover Crop of Buckwheat. 


} Buckwheat is our best non-legiminous cover crop. 
well through the winter thus holding the snows. 





It stands up 





Here in New England the soy beans 
seem to be taking the place of the cowpeas. 
Cowpeas do better farther south where 
they have a longer growing season. If 
the soy beans are being grown for the 
seeds as well as for the nitrogen and humus 
which they add to the soil, they must be 
planted rather early and kept well culti- 
vated. Early maturing varieties must 
also be used. It is well to at least raise 
one’s own seeds as they are worth about 
$3.00 per bushel. 

Hairy vetch is my best leguminous 
cover crop. There is at present, one 
drawback to its use and that is its exces- 
sive seed cost. It is very hard to raise 
the seed as the vine grows close to the 
ground and it intertwines so badly. Ry2 
or barley can be grown with the vetch 
at the same time which gives the vetch an 
opportunity to climb up from the ground. 
Regardless of its excessive seed cost, I 


Rolling the soil packs it down around the 
seds and they germinate much sooner. 

The kind of cover crops to plant is a 
‘ery important question among all grow- 
tts. It is impossible to advise definitely 
in regard to this as it must be settled by 
the individual himself after considering 
his local conditions, environment and 
heeds. I think that from my experience 
it would be much better for a grower to 
select three or four of the best cover crops 
combinations of cover crops and try 
them out on a small scale upon his own 
rem and find out which does the best for 

The cover crops can be divided into two 
ype those which take nitrogen from 
a air and add it to the soil and those 
b ich do not. The nitrogen gatherers 
\ €called leguminous plants and the others 
a esuminous plants. Some orchardists 

vise a rotation of cover crops because 





plowed under in the spring and they decay 
during the spring months the plant food 
then is in a form in which the trees can 
easily make use of it. Turnips or rape 
will probably be at their best when 
planted with clover as the clover will add 
nitrogen to the soil. 

I will not discuss catch crops at all as 
they vary even more than cover crops do 
for the different localities. Care must be 
taken not to intercrop too heavily or to 
get the crops too near the trees. As soon 
as trees start bearing, all idea of inter- 
cropping should be abandoned and while 
intercropping during the orchard’s early 
stages, care should be taken to add enough 
more fertilizer to make up for what is 
used by the associated crops. 





— 
There seems to be quite a difference be- 
tween beginning at the bottom and get- 
ting in on the ground floor. 


seize your hat and coat and run out, only 
to find that there was not a sign of fire 
anywhere within forty miles of your land, 
and that, as a matter of fact, a steady 
rain was falling, which would soon have 
extinguished a fire had there been one; 
no doubt you would be thoroughly vexed 
and out of temper; yet such might be 
quite true, nevertheless. 

Granted that your woods are at the 
present moment out of danger, dripping 
with moisture, or even buried beneath 
six feet of snow, yet it is well to remember 
that these conditions will not always 
prevail. Suppose a long dry spell comes 
on next spring, or next fall, and a fire 
gets going in your woods, what then? 

Year after year, just as regularly as 
the seasons come and go, millions of dol- 
lars worth of timber goes up in fire and 
smoke in the United States. Not aseason 
yet has failed to bring to pass this lament- 
able event. We are so accustomed to it 
that early autumn without its pall of 
smoke, darkening the sky till the sun 
glows in it like a red ball, would seem un- 
natural and out of the ordinary. 

When one stops to think of it, what an 
unaccountable folly it is that the people 
of this great and rapidiy developing nation 
which feels so constantly the need of 
lumber and wood of all kinds for building 
purposes, should nevertheless be willing 
to settle back and suffer its forests to 
burn, right and left as they do, without 
putting a stop to the ruthless destruction! 
No wonder the price of lumber is high; as 
high as smoke and flame can put it! 

Who is to be held responsible for this 
profligate and unnecessary waste of our 
best and most valuable timber resources? 
It is easy, of course, to lay the blame upon 
the railroad, or the neighbors, or mis- 
chievous boys and careless camping 
parties, but what of the owner of the wood- 
lands himself? After all, is not the 
fault primarily his? Is not the whole 
trouble due largely to his thoughtless 
neglect? 

Why not begin at once, no matter what 
the season of the year may be, to make 
provision against the happening of such 
a misfortune as a chance fire in one’s 
woods! Set about clearing away immedi- 
ately the heaps of brush lying about, the 
remains of former cuttings, carelessly left 
to decay, now become as dry as tinder, 
and veritable fire traps in waiting for the 
chance spark to set them aflame. Why 
allow so much dead wood to be lying about 
unused? Cart it to the woodpile and 
break it up, and it will make excellent 
kindling. The neighbors and villagers 
will be glad to buy some of it, if you do 
not care to make use of it all yourself. 

It is an old saying that too much of a 
good thing is scarcely better than none, 
and such would almost seem to be true 
with our farmers in the matter of firewood. 
They have so much waste wood lying 
about, of which they do not attempt to 
make any use, that it becomes a menace 
by its very abundance to their standing 
timber. In the older countries it would 
be greedily gleaned up to the last fagot 
and economically used, but with us, whom 
nature has favored so lavishly, it is almost 
despised. 

Cease complaining about the railroad 
and the carelessness of neighbors and 
campers as a menace to your woodlands, 
and without delay proceed to clear away 
the dead and decaying wood with which 
your timber lands are so thickly strewn. 
You will find it useful, and marketable; 
and that the dry seasons will come and 
go, and leave your woods unscathed by 
fire. 





ge 
Time is money, which may explain why 
we are so apt to spend it foolishly. 
ee 





Fruit for Health. 

In all ages the eating of fruit has been 
recognized as an aid to health. Some of 
the more advanced dieticians advocate 
the use of fruit and nuts exclusively. 
The more reasonable plan, however, 
seems to be to eat ‘“‘plenty of fruit,’’ and 
that is the way Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, the 
famed pure food expert puts it. He be- 
lieves that everyone should eat fruit—say 


oranges or apples, and they cost about the 


The nation seems to 


same—every day. : 
“Tt will save 


be following this advice. 


doctor’s bills,’? says Dr. Wiley, and who 
should know better than he? 
a fundamental 
should know from experience. It is 
pretty safe to say that the more fruit 
people eat, the better the health of the 
nation will be. 


But that is 


fact which everyone 
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** Think nothing done while aught remains to do”’ said Napoleon. 





Bone Meal on Strawberries. 

Mr. Green.—Will you please tell me when 
is the best time to sow blood-meal, or 
dried blood on strawberry plants? I have 
much to the acre. I have about three 
acres.—E. Collins, Canada. 





C. A. Green’s Reply: My opinion is, 
that the best time for using bone meal, 
nitrate of soda or other fertilizers of 
similar nature would be for Western N.Y. 
in June when the plants are growing 
actively and when the roots would quickly 
feed upon the fertility. I would expect 
that if such fertilizers were applied before 
growth began or during the dormant 
s2ason of the winter months much of the 
fertility would escape into the ditches or 
into the subsoil. 

Some fertilizers will injure the foliage 
of strawberry plants, especially if applied 
when the foliage is moist. It pays to be 
liberal in fertilizers on beds or plantations 
of strawberries, as it requires no more 
weeding or cultivating to zet a big crop 
of strawberries than to get a small one. 
a 


What Salary Should an Orchard Ex- 
pert Get? 

Green’s Fruit Grower:—What is a fair 
salary for a young man as a manager or 
assistant manager of a commercial orch- 
ard, who has some college training in 
horticulture with several years experience 
in the planting of young orchards, culti- 
vation, pruning, and spraying of same; 
and the renewing of old orchards which 
were almost worthless, and now bringing 
in a good profit. Disposed of the most of 
the fruit by retailing and also experience 
in orchard heating.—Subscriber, Ohio. 








C. A. Green’s Reply: The size of the, 
salary which you should receive as as- 
sistant manager will depend not only on 
your previous reputation and experience, 
but on your thoroughness and other busi- 
ness qualifications. You may be aman of 
executive ability, which means that you 
have the ability to get things done well 
and quickly, or you may be a man lacking 
in executive ability, which means that 
you cannot get so much work out of a 
certain number of laborers as many other 
men could get. Here is something that 
young men do not often consider, for 
they are apt to think that they are men 
of ability, men of executive capacity, and 
may think that their experience is of 
greater value than it really is. 

If I were starting out in life, and had 
the opportunity of being an assistant 
manager of a commercial orchard, I would 
take the position even though I received 
no more pay than the laborers whom I 
was employed to manage, for such a posi- 
tion I would deem a great opportunity 
to exhibit the ability that I possessed, or 
the lack of it. My idea is that a young 
man should seek positions of responsi- 
bility, positions where he can exercise his 
fac-lties, for it is in such positions as this 
that men grow from day to day and be- 
come more helpful, and able to command 
better wages each year. 


a 





An Experts’ €»vinion on Fertilizers 
for Raspberries. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—Will 
you please advise a constant subscriber 
what a commercial fertilizer should ana- 
lyze for bearing raspberry plants and 
where the new canes are also growing for 
the following years’ crop. No manure 
used at all.—Vernon L. Small, Me. 





Green’s Fruit Grower: Your card in 
regard to a question concerrizg the use 
of commercial fertilizers for raspberries 
has been referred to me for reply. Theve 
is no one brand of fertilizers best suited 
for raspberries, another for strawberries 
or for blackberries or for the other small 
fruits which will give equally good results 
in all places. The kind and amount to 
use depend largely upon the kind, amount 
and availability of the fertility already 
in the soil. No chemical analysis can 
determine all these points. Soil analyses 
made in a laboratory are usually of but 
little help to the raspberry grower. The 
chemist may determine what is in the 
soil and how much but he cannot deter- 
mine how much of this plant food will 
be used by the plant. Some soils which 
contain large quantities of food are un- 
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productive because of unfavorable soil 
texture or bad drainage under which con- 
ditions fertilizers will be of but little 
use. The best method of determining the 
kind and amount to use is by trial leaving 
check rows for comparisons. The fol- 
lowing amounts are suggested for trial. 

150 lbs. per acre of Nitrate of Soda; 

500 Ibs. per acre of Acid phosphate; 

bre Ibs. per acre of Muriate of phos- 
phate. 

These fertilizers should be used separ- 
ately and also in combination leaving 
check rows for purposes of comparison.— 
O. M. Taylor, Foreman in Horticulture, 
Geneva, N. Y., Experiment Station. 

PeRGtS 
Students Want Farm Work. 


Dear Sir:—A few of the students of 
Agriculture wish to get work during the 
summer months on fruit farms, both for 
remuneration and experience. Some of 
these students are farm boys who have 
had considerable practical experience; 





shown some special favors, but this was 
asking much of the foreman. Possibly 
you may not be able to realize how dif- 
ficult it is to be continually thinking and 
planning to give somebody an easy job, 
or to have some one complaining that his 
work is too hard or for some reason ob- 
jectionable, and give as a reason for his 
complaint that his pay is smaller than the 
others, ete. 

We have had many students on our 
farm. They were generally nice boys, 
but although we did the best we could for 
them they were continually dissatisfied. 
They could not see that they were bene- 
fitted by a large part of the work they 
were doing. They wanted to do some- 
thing interesting and peculiar all the 
time. No foreman has time to bother 
with such students. They must take 
what they can get and make the most 
of it. They must be satisfied to do any- 
thing they are asked to do, whether it 
seems to be of any benefit to them or not. 
Doubtless it was true that many things 
which they were called upon to do were 
not along the particular lines that they 
desired to learn about. 

The apprentices that we have had al- 
ways received less pay than the regular 
help, therefore they were ccontinually 
complaining that while they were doing 
as much as others they were receiving 
less pay. 

Our students or apprentices were fas- 
tidious about their food and the way it 
was served. It was difficult for them 
to work in with the ordinary hired men 
and make themselves one of the regular 
workers. If we had a farm devoted en- 
tirely to students it would be easier to 
manage than to manage a place such as 
ours where the students would actually 
have to come in and take the place of a 




















Yellow-billed Cuckoos, interesting insectivorous birds, destroyers of hairy caterpillars; seldom attacked 


by other birds. 


Their notes are frequently heard throughout the rural districts of New York state. 





others are city boys who have had but 
little experience. We are writing to ask 
if it would be possible for you to employ 
one or more of these students during the 
summer months. 

The College teaches the agricultural 
subjects, but it has not the facilities t- 
give the students a large amount of 
practical training, which is necessary to a 
well rounded agriculturaleducation. You 
can readily understand that this would 
be the case where there are over twelve 
hundred students, and about six hundred 
acres of farm land. 

We ask you to cooperate with us to give 
the students this practical training by 
employing them during the summer. 
We realize that, in some cases, student 
labor may ‘not be as efficient as other 
labor, but we thought possibly you would 
do this, in order that the students may 
acquire that practical experience, which 
may be gained on the farm only. 

In case you can help us, will you please 
fill out and return the questions on the 
enclosed sheet? We shall welcome an 
expression of your thought in regard to 
this problem.—Manager. 





C. A. Green’s Reply: Your letter 
interests me. At first sight it would 
seem as though there would be no difficulty 
in getting places for such boys as you have, 
but after having experienced for many 
years with such boys my opinion is that 
you will have difficulty in getting them 
placed with firms who have had experience 
similar to mine. 

The foreman on farms like ours, where 
fruits and trees, etc., are produced, is a 
busy man and has no time-o spend search- 
ing for soft or easy places or work for any 
person. I sent my own son to our farms 
to get experience such as your boys need. 
Like all parents I desired that my son be 


hired man. We have therefore decided 
not to urge our foreman to burden himself 
with more apprentices. 

We cculd not in any case suggest what 
would be the nature of the work the 
student would be called upon to do, for 
he would have to do the same work that 
the other hired men do. How could we 
tell wl:at we would be willing to pay in 
wages -vithout knowing about the appli- 
cant as regards his strength or experience 
or inclination? We used to pay twenty 
dollars per month and board. 

I write this to give you information, 
but we assure you that we do not want 
any students.—C. A. Green, President. 
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Orchard on Newly Cleared Soil. 

Chas. A. Green:—I have received fruit 
Grower, regularly every month since I 
subscribed a year ago. I read every word 
and I think you are doing a great work 
through your magazine. I expect to 
plant a commercial apple orchard soon 
and would you advise planting an orchard 
in virgin soil? If so, would you take out 
all the stumps and roots, or would it be 
advisable to plant trees and keep all 
underbrush cut down and keep a few 
Angora Goats to help keep same clear.— 
B. H. Evans, Pa. 











C. A. Green’s Reply: This question of 
clearing up stump lots, newly cleared land 
and land that has grown up to under- 
brush, with the idea of planting an apple, 
peach, plum or pear orchard is an inter- 
esting and up-to-date question. I would 
not advise any halfway work in clearing 
up new land for this purpose. Years 
ago with Prof. H. E. Van Deman I visited 
a tract of land in Michigan that had been 
partially cleared of underbrush and plant- 
ed with apple trees. The owner had al- 


lowed new growth of forest grove to sprin 
up, and I think had not entirely dug ian 
the older growth, therefore at the time 
of my visit it was hardly possible to dig. 
cover the apple trees which were surround. 
ed with young beech, maple, ash and elm 
trees. The soil had not been cultivated 
and the apple trees had received no at. 
tention. 

It costs from fifty to one hundred dollars 
per acre to clear up and thoroughly gy. 
due and prepare for the planting of orch. 
ard trees, taking out the rocks, etc. There 
are few people who realize that it will cost 
as much as this. Most people will make 
an estimate of about half the actual cost 
of clearing up the land. In many localj- 
ties good farm land can be bought for 
fifty to one hundred dollars per acre 
therefore in such localities it would not 
pay to clear up the brush land with the 
idea of planting it to fruit trees. Remem. 
ber that for several years after the stumps 
and wild trees have been dug out new 
wild growth is likely to appear, therefore 
the new land should be cultivated to farm 
crops for a few years after clearing it 
before it is planted to trees. But there 
are various kinds of clearings and differ. 
ent soils and where the land differs go 
greatly that it must finally be a matter of 
judgment of the owner whether it will pay 
him to clear it up or not. Goats or sheep 
will do much in subduing a wild piece of 
ground, such as is mentioned, but they 
would be liable to attack the fruit trees 
as well as the forest growth. 

Oo-—--—- 
Manure and Ashes for Strawberries. 

Dear Sirs:—Will you please answer 
through your paper if cow dressing and 
hard wood ashes mixed would answer for 
fertilizing strawberries or would hard 
wood ashes be all right alone, as I have 
lots of hard wood ashes.—C. 8S. Townsend, 
Me. 








C. A. Green’s Reply: Hardwood ashes, 
or any wood ashes, are a good fertilizer 
for strawberries or any other fruit. Cow 
manure or any stable manure is good for 
all kinds of small fruits if properly applied. 
You should never mix ashes with stable 
manure but apply it separately. Remen- 
ber that almost any fertilizer or manure 
which would be good for farm crops will 
be helpful to fruit trees or small fruit 
plants, or vines, if properly applied. 

There is not much danger of your ap- 
plying too much of these fertilizers per 
acre, but on the average two wagon loads 
of wood ashes per acre would not be ex- 
cessive or five loads of barnyard manure, 
varying with the condition of the soil and 
its present state of fertility before the 
fertilizer is applied. In Florida a ton of 
ordinary commercial fertilizer is used on 
each acre of orange grove, but from two 
hundred to five hundred pounds would 
be enough per acre for most of our fertile 
northern farms. 





nn 

C. A. Green’s Reply: I cannot answer 
positively, but if the iron filings or shav- 
ings injured the roots of the tree it would 
cause the tree to fruit earlier thanit other- 
wise would. 
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Green’s Fruit Grower:—Your Fruit 
Grower is always welcome in our home. 
It is a fixture with us as we have taken it 
for so many years we would be lost without 
it. Fruit has been my hobby all my life, 
as I have been in the apple packing busi- 
ness for thirty-eight years. I am not 10 
sympathy with the box-package as | 
consider it one of the biggest cheats, for 
more so than barrels. F 

In my store a year ago, I purchased 
from Denver some boxed apples from 
Washington. I paid a fancy price for 
them and upon opening found each apple 
wrapped with heavy paper. After taking 
them all out I found only 27 apples 
the box for $2.50. 

It settled the boxed apples for me and 
when I buy apples it will be in the barrel. 

Great stress is put on the grading of the 
boxed apples, but we grade equally 3s 
well by the barrel. Give us fruit pros 

ects every month as I locate where the 
best prospects are.—W. C. Crandall. 
—__- 

Most of the fellows who write the ‘“Not- 
able Success’’ and ‘‘How to Win”’ stories 
would only make sucesseful failures 
anything else. 

—_——-—_C——" 

Reply to J. N. Chapman: The twig 
which you send me contains the eggs of an 
insect. The name of the insect is probab- 
ly the tent caterpillar. Up-to-date orch- 
ardists go through their orchards during 
the dormant winter season and whereve! 
they find small twigs with little knobs 
or bands around the twigs, looking # 
though some one -had stuck on a sma 
band of chewing gum with dots of white 
in them, they cut off these twigs an¢ e- 
stroy them. If not destroyed, when bi 9 
weather comes these eggs will hate), 
tents will be formed filled with squiriminé 
caterpillars, which will destroy the foliage 
of alarge part of thetree. Itisa hundré 
times easier to destroy these eggs than to 
destroy the worms after they hatch. 
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The Greatest Ocean Wreck. 
The loss of the lives of about 1600 people 


py the sinking of the steamship Titanic 
is the one subject uppermost in the minds 
of our people as I write. What are the 
jessons taught by this appalling disaster? 
The first lesson is that poor humanity is 
yrone to take risks. Captain Smith was 
warned two hours before his ship struck 
the iceberg that icebergs were numerous 


and that peril was imminent. He knew . 


past experience that the ship was in 
eda from, icebergs. ‘ But he had es- 
caped crashing into icebergs through 
numerous previous trips and he was 
satisfied to take his chances, though there 
was another course which he might have 
taken without denger. 

The second lesson is that God does not 
stretch out his hand and hold up sinking 
ships that have been wrecked by the care- 
lessness of man, and that it would not 
be well for mankind if the Creator did 
continuously break the laws of nature 
and prevent disasters. If the Creator 
did thus intervene, frail humanity would 
depend on it and would continue to grow 
more careless and heedless until pande- 
monium reigned. God governs the uni- 
verse by unchangeable laws. If these 
laws were changeable, that is if water 
ran down hill one day and ran up hill the 
next day, the human race could not 
continue to exist. 

The third thought is that while human- 
ity is appalled at the loss of 1600 lives, 
ten times 1600 men, women and children 
are perishing every day through lack of 
forethought or proper safeguarding of 
human life, through preventable diseases 
caused by taking into the system impure 
water, impure milk and impure ‘meat. 
Notice that meat is always impure. 
There never was a mouthful of fish, flesh 
or fowl eaten that did not contain some 
poison. Nuts, grains and fruits are free 
from poisons. You may ask: How is it 
that meat contains poison? The answer 
is that every living animal is constantly 
throwing off from ifs system poisonous sub- 
stances. These poisonous substances are 
always present in the system, in greater 
abundance of course when the animals 
are sick or ailing, but nevertheless ever 
present even in health. While the liver 
and kidneys are constantly throwing off 
the poisons from animal bodies, the 
eliminating organs always find something 
todo, thus no animal is entirely free from 
uric acid and other poisonous substances. 
Thousands of people are dying daily from 
tuberculosis, familiarly called consump- 
tion, whose death might be prevented by 
proper precautions, by living more freely 
in outdoor air, by exercise, and other hy- 
gienic precautions. 





O-—----— 


What Interest Has The Wife in The 
Estate of Her Husband? 


_ Green’s Fruit Grower has received an 
interesting letter from a lady who appre- 
ciates the fact that this publication is 
heartily in sympathy with the farmer’s 
wife and desires an improvement ‘in her 
condition. It is the opinion of this 
lady that the wife is entitled to a larger 
portion of the family estate than the use 
of one-third, which the law allows her on 
the death of her husband. 

It is my opinion that this lady makes 
4 just criticism of the law and yet it must 
be remembered that some wives are en- 
titled to a larger portion of their hus- 
band’s estate than others, and that pos- 
iibly one-third of a very large estate 
vould be enough for most wives, but 
assuredly not enough where the estate is 
small, as is the case with many farmers. 

There aremany farmers’ wives who have 
lone as much to earn and save money as 
the husband and who are fully entitled 
‘0 one-half of the family estate to do with 
‘8 they may deem best, and how many 
iusbands there are who will deny this 
‘laim and who will hold that the husband 
Sentitled to the entire estate and may 
leave it to whomsoever he sees fit, and the 
law pretty nearly upholds him in this 
‘aim. If the women of this country 
vould go about with the slogan: ‘Give 
the wife all that she earns’ instead of 
wking for a vote, this proposed course 
might be better for womankind than the 
Present agitation. 

At law the woman stands second to the 
lsband, but in public sentiment the 
Yoman stands higher than the man, as 
Sset forth by the accident to the Titanic 
steamship where all the women were 
‘ived and none of the men were allowed 
to enter the lifeboats. 

0 

Mad Dog.—There are men, and some 
mttific men, who say that there is no 
uch thing as a mad dog or hydrophobia. 
a Green’s Fruit Grower advises its 
taders not to believe such statements. 
a every precaution to protect your- 

and your family against the bite of 
det or other animals. If bitten do not 
~4y an hour in taking the patient to the 
oa, hospital in New York city, where 

PS will be taken to prevent hydropho- 

4 or death, if taken in time. There is 
™ ity of time to take this necessary step 

vided you do not waste the time. 
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EDITORIAL. 
Hog Dentists.—It is suspected now that 
many disorders or supposed diseases of 
hogs or lack of thrift and accumulation of 
flesh are owing to defective teeth in the 


men. 


Napoleon was a marvelous judge of 
His success' was secured largely 
through his insight into human character. 
He always selected as leaders men with 


Peach Trees Winter Killing. 


Charles Summers of Maryland says that 
the bark on his three year old peach trees 
is dead around the fork of the trees and 
asks for an explanation. The bark is 
dark as seen when cut away with a knife. 





C. A. Green’s Reply: I suspect that 
your peach trees have been injured by 
the severe winter of 1912. Occasionally 
a peach tree is found killed by the past 
winter here at Rochester, N. Y, but as a 
rule peach trees here have escaped injury 
and the blossoms give promise of a full 
crop. When the bark of peach trees looks 
dark and dead when cut into with a knife, 
I advise cutting off the tops of the trees 
as far down as this dead bark appears. If 
the dead bark appears all the way_down 
to the ground I would dig out the trees 
thus injured and destroy them. 





Oo————_ 
How the Nurseryman Feels. 


When the nurseryman goes through 
his packing house and sees numerous 
plants, vines and trees gathered together 
in alittle pile preparatory to being packed 
and shipped to the patron, he feels an 
inclination to cut off the larger portion of 
the tops or branches of each vine, shrub 
or tree, knowing that this cutting back is 
of vital importance in giving those items 
the best possible opportunity to endure 
safely the transplanting. But though 
he may have his knife in hand to do this 
pruning, he hesitates, for he well knows 
that the patron who buys these vines and 


trees will be better pleased, and will feel 
that he is getting larger value for his 
money, if all the shoots, tops or branches 
are left on as they were when the vines 


hogs. When men are sick the physician 
examines the eyes, inquires after the 
teeth and the various organs of the man’s 
body. When farm animals are ailing we 
should not omit to look after their teeth. 
Horses particularly need to have their 
teeth looked after. Some times a little 
filing off at the ends of a few teeth will 
enable a horse to grind his food much 
better. 
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High Lands.—Green’s Fruit Grower has 
for thirty years been telling subscribers 
that rolling lands, hill sides or hill tops, 
if not too steep, are desirable locations ie 
orchards, vineyards and berry fields. We 
have found that late spring frosts are far 
less injurious on elevated land than on 
low lands. We do not mean by this that 
fruit cannot be grown on low lands, for 
we know it can if the land is well drained. 
Where low land is protected by nearness 
to a large body of water there will not be 
much danger from late spring frosts on 
low lands. 





0 ened 


Josepha.—On my train entering New 
York City was an attractive young lady, 
a niece of my traveling companion, 
who informed me that she was studying 
music with the great pianist Josepha in 
New York City. It cost her ten dollars 
for each hour spent with this master musi- 
cian. If the pupil is a few minutes late 
the pianist will pay the delinquent pupil 
no attention and her ten dollars are lost. 
Our train was delayed by storms and this 
music pupil was in great fear of not being 
on time with Josepha. 

It is well that for one reason or another 
the people should be compelled to be on 
time. I claim that the railroads of this 
country are doing the people a great ser- 
vice by compelling them to be on time at 
the station or imposing a penalty if they 
are not on time. If these railroad trains 
should wait for travelers they would not 
leave at all. The stations would be clog- 
ed with waiting trains for lazy people who 
were never ready on time. 

Oo--—-—- 


Quack Grass.—Guy C. Connell, N. Y., 
asks how he can rid his land of quack 
grass. In almost every issue of Green’s 
Fruit Grower we say something on this 
subject. 

There are many ways of killing quack 
grass, which cannot exist where there is 
thorough cultivation or where the roots 
are dug up and removed. If the land is 

lowed very deeply the lower roots will 
Ee smothered. Then the surface roots 
can be dragged up and raked off and car- 
ried away from the field. In one of the 
Rochester parks every inch of the soil was 
dug over with a grub hook and every 
particle of quack grass root was picked up 
or raked off and removed. It means hard 
work and thorough work to destroy quack 
grass. No halfway work will accomplish 
the purpose. If land filled with quack 
grass is plowed shallow during winter or 
just before winter approaches, many roots 
will be left exposed to the frost and will 
perish. The rest can be dragged up and 
raked off, as before suggested. 

o--——- 

A Big Nose.—If you have a big nose 
thank God for it. Evenif your nose is so 
large that people are inclined to make fun 
of you on account of the size of your nose, 
still be thankful for the greatgift. Ihave 
never heard of a man with a little nose 
who ever accomplished much in this big 
busy world. 








or trees were dug. Therefore usually 
the nurseryman does not do this pruning 
which he considers so essential, but he 
sends out a circular to the patron urging 
him to cut back all branches of rose bushes 
and other shrubs, and of grape vines and 
other vines, and of all trees, two-thirds 
of their length at the time of planting. 
But the nurseryman well knows that there 
are many patrons who will not accept this 
advice, but who will think they are doing 
their trees.and vines irreparable injury 
by heading them back as suggested. 

If you will remember that in digging a 
shrub, vine or tree, though it may be well 
dug, at least half of the roots are destroyed, 
thus if you leave on all of the branches 
at their full length you can readily see 
that the tree is not balanced and that its 
top far exceeds in bulk tne amount of 
roots which the tree or vine possessed be- 
fore being dug. Let me remind you again 
of the importance of throwing a forkful 
of strawy litter or manure over the surface 
of the ground after planting the tree, but 
never to place any manure or fertilizer in 
contact with the roots. 


Oo-—--——- 
‘*Fun On The Farm.”’ 


Some say that farming is all hard work, 
but C. A. Green did not find it so. Both 
he and his city wife were never happier 
than during the years spent on a farm 
near Rochester, N. Y., which they con- 
verted into a Fruit Farm. C. A. Green’s 
booklet, ‘‘How I Made the Old Farm Pay,”’ 
gives a full account of their experience. 
Price postpaid twenty-five cents. > 
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large noses. No man with a small nose 
would have stood any chance of pro- 
motion with Napoleon. 

On a train entering New York city I 
saw a young man with a marvelous nose 
of remarkable length. somewhat pointed, 
as straight as an arrow from the tip to 
the eyebrows. I felt like walking up to 
this man and congratulating him upon 
his nose. But doubtless this man has 
been greatly embarrassed by the.size of 
his nose and many times has wished that 
he had a smaller nose. 

I am a large man over six feet tall. 
When I was a bashful youth I was dis- 
tressed at my size which made me very 
conspicuous. Many times I wished that I 
was a small man so that I could get out 
of sight. I now realize that it is an ad- 
vantage in life to be tall. It is likewise 
an advantage to have a large nose. 





O---— 
Thinning Fruit. 

To thin or not to thin that is the ques- 
tion. While most arguments are in 
favor of thinning fruit, and while the most 
successful fruit growers employ skillful 
men to go through their large orchards 
and clip out early in July the young fruit 
of the apple, pear, peach and plum, there 
is this argument against it, that after all 
the thinning has been done something 
may —- which will destroy all or 
nearly all of the fruit remaining on the 
trees. For instance, I have known the 
apple scab to attack the young fruit on 
the Spy apple trees, particularly in cer- 
tain years, so that not a dozen perfect 
specimens of fruit were discovered on 











any one tree. But a hail storm or other KNOWS NOW 
catastrophies, might destroy the remain- Doctor Was Fooled By His Own Case 
ing fruit, but there is no such thing as For a Time. 


certainty in any line of business. 

Successful fruit growers have found that 
it pays to take chances and thin the fruit. ; : 
It adds greatly to the vitality of fruit themselves sometimes forget the facts. _ 
trees to have a large portion ob the fruit A physician speaks of his own experi- 
thinned out before it is of much size and ©? 
before it has consumed the vigor of the 
trees. It is the seed of the fruit that 
takes the vitality of the trees more than 
the pulp, hence the advantage of thinning. 

Fruit on the peach tree can be thinned 
by judicious cutting back of the last year’s 
growth. Since the fruit of the peach tree 
all appears on last year’s growth and 
never on older growth, this cutting back 
of the new wood is an economical method 
of thinning the peach crop, and most 
growers deem it an advantage to have the 
young wood cut back each year, which 
prevents the trees from spreading so far. 

It is claimed that the average sized 
fruit tree can be thinned at an expense of 
from 15 cents to 25 cents per tree, but from 
my experience I would consider this toolow 
anestimate. I haye found that aman will 
be well occupied during an entire day in 
properly thinning the fruit of a large apple 
tree, which would certainly cost from $1.50 
to $2.00. The fruit on dwarf trees, or low- 
headed trees that were not dwarfs, would 
be far less expensive than on large tall 
trees. The fancy apples grown on the 
famous orchards of the west and middle 
west could not be secured even in that 
favored section were it not for judicious 
thinning of the fruit. 


It’s easy to understand how ordinary 
people get fooled by coffee when doctors 


ce: 

“T had used coffee for years and really 
did not exactly believe it was injuring me 
although I had palpitation of the heart 
every day. (Tea contains caffeine— 
the same drug found in coffee—and is 
just as harmful as coffee.) 

‘‘Finally one day a severe and almost 
fatal attack of heart trouble frightened 
me and I gave up both tea and coffee, us- 
ing Postum instead and since that time 
Ihave had absolutely no heart palpitation 
except on one or two occasions when I 
tried a small quantity of coffee which 
caused severe irritation and proved to 
me I must let it alone. 

‘When we began using Postum it 
seemed weak—that was because we did 
not make it according to directions—but 
now we put a little bit of butter in the pot 
when boiling and allow the Postum to 
boil full 15 minutes whieh gives it the 
proper rich flavour and the deep brown 
color. 

“T have advised a great many of my 
friends and patients to leave off coffee 
and drink Postum, in fact I daily give 
this advice.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Many thousands of physicians use 
Postum in place of tea and coffee in their 
own homes and prescribe it to patients. 

‘“‘There’s a reason,”’ and it is explained 
in the little book, ‘‘The Road to Well- 
ville,’ in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A 
new one appears from time to 
time. They are genuine, true, 
and full ef human interest. 


—0-— 

How to make a Fruit Farm of an ordi- 
nary Grain Farm is told by C. A. Green 
in his illustrated booklet of sixty-four 
pages, telling how he succeeded on a fer- 
tile but run down farm near Rochester, 
N.Y. The price of this booklet is twenty- 
five cents postpaid. i 
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Fruit Helps 


By Prof. H. E. Van Deman, 


Associate Editor. 








Horticulture Under Flood Conditions. 


Everyone knows of the great floods that 
have devastated the country this year 
and especially the Mississippi Valley 
from Cairo, Illinois to the Gulf of Mexico. 
As the pecan orchard and nursery that I 
have planted lies midway in this region, 
they came in for their share of the dangers 
that the position made almost certain. 
Being on the eastern border of the delta 
next the levee of the Mississippi river and 
with only a large island and the waters 
of a lake and the river between us, and 
the Natchez bluffs we did not feel the 
dread of life and property that many did. 
And as our land fronts on the lake (Con- 
cordia) and is mainly affected by back- 
water from the river there is little current 
and almost no danger of the levee break- 
ing. And our front land being very high 
for that region and the house on brick 
pillars, 7 feet high and within 50 feet of the 
river we felt doubly secure. But the rise 
and fall of the lake, which is always the 
same as that of the river, being connected 
with it at all stages of the water at one 
end, we are always interested in whatever 
affects the river in any way. We have a 
government guage nailed on a tree just 
outside the levee and can see every change 
at a glance. 

There was but one main purpose in my 
mind in attempting horticulture in the 
great delta country and that was the mak- 
ing of a pecan orchard. And there could 
be no better evidence in favor of the suit- 
ability of the pecan to the soil and climate 
of that region, for there are countless 
millions of trees all over the delta and of 
all ages and sizes. It is the native home 
of the pecan and the trees flourished and 
bear nuts in abundance without any at- 
tention whatever. There are some of 
the oldest and most profitable pecan orch- 
ards of the improved varieties in existence 
to be found there. Floods have occurred 
there for ages past and they have not 
hindered the pecan trees from growing or 
bearing. Indeed it is claimed by old 
residents that the pecan crops are bene- 
fited by floods. However this may be, 
there is‘no doubt that no injury has come 
from the trees standing outside the levee 
in water from 1 to 10 feet deep for several 
months at a time, for I have seen them 
pass through such experience without the 
slightest injury. And no better or more 
fertile soil can be found anywhere. These 
facts combined with mild winters and long, 
hot, growing seasons afford the ideal con- 
ditions for pecan culture. 

It is entirely unreasonable to expect that 
the conditions that have just been de- 
scribed would suit many kinds of fruit 
trees or other things of a horticultural 
nature and experience has proved it to 
be so. There is scarcely an orchard to 
be seen in all the delta regions except of 
oranges south of New Orleans, where 
the climate is mild enough for this fruit. 
A few small orchards of figs and peaches 
are to be seen here and there, the former 
doing remarkably well in the rich soil 
where it is well drained. I planted sev- 
eral thousand fig trees in the rows between 
the pecan trees for the purpose of getting 
a revenue from them before the latter 
would come into heavy bearing and to be 
dug out in due time. I also planted a 
small orchard of peaches and a few plums, 
pear, mulberry, persimmons and walnuts. 

Various other trees are on trial, such as 
a few of the chestnut, apple and the new 
citranges. T’also planted a good lot of 
blackberry, dewberry and grape vines of 
the southerntypes. Wetry tohavea good 
vegetable garden and usually grow an 
abundance of potatoes, cabbages, turnips, 
péas, beets, beans of all kinds, peanuts, 
sweet corn and many other things. As- 
paragus does well but rhubarb died the 
first year as I expected it would. All 
these things have flourished fairly well up 
to this time but we have had no floods 
since they were planted. During very 
rainy spells there has been some injury 
to some things and when the river has 
been high there has been considerable 
seepage of water through the levee and 
this has been worse than excess of water 
from rain, because it kept the ground 
saturated for several weeks at a time. 

Familiarity with the annual rises of the 
Mississippi river has made us rather fear- 
less of the damage that occasionally comes 
to small sections of the delta country from 
the levees breaking in times of extreme 
high water. But this year all records are 
broken and the levees could not hold the 
volumes of flood water. The newspapers 
have been full of the news about the flood 
but it needs seeing to be correctly under- 


stood. As has been said the front land 
on our plantation is high for that region, 
and we thought the flood would not reach 
it, but we expected the back land, which 
is about 8 feet lower to be covered with 
water from the breaks at Alsatia and other 
places many miles above us. Our hcpes 
were drowned along with the steady rise 
of the water, for it crept from out the 
forest, driving every living thing before 
it. Fortunately I had made a very large 
and excellent boat some years ago for use 
on the lake and river and it was the most 
useful thing on the plantation in this time 
of nzed. At first the rise was slow and we 
thought it would not amount to much in 
our region but the breaking of an interior 
levee on the Tensas river brought with a 
rush and a very little stock was drowned 
before it could b2 got out. In some cases 
we had to bring out the people and even 
their hogs, chickens and household goods 
by boat but the most of them came out 
on dry land in time. ' The question was, 
how high is the rise to be? This caused 
many to stay to keep their things out of 
the water in their houses, which we al- 
ways build on cypress blocks from 3 to 4 
feet high. Families were doubled up in 
the front houses and a few fled to the hills 
across, the river, taking their stock with 
them. Gradually the water crept higher 
and higher, covering the fields one after 
another and the trees as well. Many of 
the pecan trees are so tall that they stand 
well out of the water. Others are all 
covered and the waves roll into whitecaps 
over them when the wind blows. Our 
yard was covered and minnows came to 
our front steps for food. 

It was pitiful to see the deer from the 
great forests come into the farms for 
refuge from the water. They stood on 
every high place and sometimes I counted 
more than 25 in a drove on our ditch 
banks. They browsed on the pecan trees 
in our nursery and even came into the 
orchard by the house and ate leaves from 
the peach, plum and pear trees. They 
had almost no place to lie down on bare 
ground and one poor little doe came into 
our garden and finally laid down from 
exhaustion and drowned in water not over 
knee deep before oureyes. Another I took 
into the house yard and got it into a hen- 
house and tried to feed it but it died and 
I skinned it and cooked the meat for our 
chickens. The quail were driven to the 
front and had to take to the trees and even 
our house and barn roofs for protection. 
They, like the deer, were chased by dogs 
and negroes from the levee, where they 
otherwise would have been safe and could 
have found some food. Hundreds of 
deer swam the river to the Natchez hills 
and some were drowned in the attempt, for 
they were already tired and starved from 
swimming, standing and long waiting for 
the waters to recede. 

When all hope of having any dry land 
was gone I drove our mules, horses and 
cows along the levee to the ferry opposite 
Natchez and took them back into the hills 
for safety and pasturage until the, water 
recedes. This may be one or two months, 
for there is a great lake over the delta 
country, some 25 to 50 miles wide and 
about 400 or more miles long. All this 
water must drain off to the Gulf of Mexico. 
We will then resume the work on the 
plantation and grow what crops we can, 
which will be mostly cow peas and some 
very early kinds of corn. 
starve, for we are promised “‘seed time 
and harvest’’ and we must do our part to 
make it come true. 

All being done that could be done, 

ut one milk cow and our chickens on the 

vee, the hogs on a platform and bid a 
hopeful farewell to our dear old Scotch 
plantation manager and the housekeeper 
and launched our boat in the lake, loaded 
with chickens for market and some refu- 
gees and their baggage. We took our 
course across the lake, through the pecan, 
cottonwood and willow trees of Tidal 
Island and onto the great river. I steered 
while two good men at the oars carried 
us safely down the swift but silent current 
to the historic landing at Natchez—Under- 
the-Hill—within two hours. There I took 
the train on dry ground and am writing 
this while the wheels are carrying me to 
the loved ones at home who are anxious 
about me. I am thankful our case is no 


worse. Yt. L g ; 


“Better be half wise, though capable 

of learning, 

Than be a Solomon, all other knowledge 
spurning.”’ 


We will not: 


Answers to Inquiries. 


Black Currants.—I have some black 
currants set out for five years and they 
have not had any fruit on yet. What do 
you suppose is the trouble.—Subscriber. 





Reply: Sometimes black currant bush- 
es have imperfect flowers and therefore 
cannot set much fruit without other 
varieties to pollinate them. This may be 
the case with the bushes mentioned. I 
would suggest getting a bush or two of 
some other variety of black currant and 
plant near those that are not bearing. 
If they do not bear then I would dig them 
out. 





=< 
Dynamite. 

Prof. H. E. Van Deman:—I read 
with great interest your articles in 
Green’s Fruit Grower and intend using 
your suggestion regarding the spaced wire 
method of setting trees. 

I wish to ask you what objectionable 
points there are in the use of dynamite. 
The reason I ask you is, I take it from some 
of your articles that you do not favor its 
use. I would like to know both sides of a 
subject. 

My soil is clay loam and I intend setting 
mostly apple but some peach.—W. W. 
Brown, N. Y. 





Reply: I donot say that dynamiting 
holes in which to plant trees is not bene- 
ficial in some cases, but in most of the 
ordinary soils I do not believe it is needed. 
Where the subsoil is very tough I believe 
it will loosen it very materially and be a 
decided help. The way to know is to 
try it, for there are all varieties of subsoil. 
: Oo 

Logan and Phenominal Berries. 

Prof. H. E. Van Deman:—Please tell 
me if you know of the success in this 
country of the Mammoth blackberry. 
The Logan berry and the Phemoninal 
berry? I have been a fruit grower in 
Oregon 20 years. I have not been her> 
long. I distinctly understand how all 
three of those berries do on the Pacific 
coast,for I was among theearliest planters 
of them and I was among the earliest 
sellers when they were first introduced. 
I had seven hundred Mammoth black- 
berry plants of my own and I want to get 
some here, but am told by some nursery- 
men that with the temperature below 
zero the Logan will not fruit and as I am 
looking into the matter would like your 
opinion of them here.—Mrs. Susan E. 
Allen, Pa. 


Reply: The Logan berry, the Phemoni- 
nal, which is almost its perfect duplicate, 
and the Mammoth blackberry, also the 
Oregon Evergreen have all been tested 
for years past in the eastern States and 
with universal failure, so far as I know. 
I have tried some of them myself and was 
disappointed to see the plants gradually 
die. They are slightly benefitted by 
covering with cornstalks or some such 
material in winter but this is of no practi- 
cal value. In England these berries are 
entirely successful,which is owing to simi- 
larity of climate to that of the Pacific 
Northwest Coast. The central and east- 
ern States are too changeable and severe 
in climate to suit these valuable berry 


bushes. 











—_—_—__—_ 

Prof. H. E. Van Deman:—Would you 
advise summer pruning of young apple 
trees from time of planting till they com- 
mence to bear fruit and what would be 
the proper time to summer prune in north- 
ern Ohio? 

How much should the branches be cut 
back and should just the growth made 
during summer be pruned or wood made 1 
or two years previous be pruned as well? 
If a young pear tree is cut back to three 
branches at time of planting how many 
buds should be left on each branch? 
How many buds should be left on apple 
trees cut back to three or four branches 
at time of planting, that is, how many to 
each branch. Would you advise summer 
pruning of young pear trees?—Robt. 
Mitchell, Ohio. 





Reply: The time to begin to train apple 
and pear and all other fruit trees is w en 
they are making their first years’ growth. 
Many growers prefer to plant yearlings 
so that they have full opportunity to 
start the branches as they desire, for in 
the nursery few trees are headed just as 
they ‘should be but are allowed to form 
such heads as accident may cause. Itisa 
mistaken notion that a tree should have 
but 3 or 4 main branches coming out at 
or about one place, for this causes all the 
strain from the loads of fruit on the future 
tree to come at this place and it often 
proves more than can be born without 
splitting the forks. The ideal tree, ac- 
cording to my views, is one that has its 
branches beginning about 2 to 2 and one- 
half feet from the ground and coming out 
alternately and continuously for several 
feet at least. This balances the tree and 
divides the strain among many forks. 
Such a tree will rarely split or break down. 


I believe in summer pruning of 

and pear trees but this an be donee 
moderate and judicious way. No severe 
cutting back is advisable and it wil] tom 
be necessary if proper judgment is used 
at the start. As the young shoots com 
out on the cept dl set tree, those that a 
clearly out of place should be rubbed on 
cut out. One may be cut back occasion. 
ally to properly balance the growth 
June is a very suitable time for any pryp: 
ing that may be needed on the growth of 
any age. The wounds heal up quickly 
and there will be almost no water sprout, 
to follow. With the ideal future tree jp 
mind and common sense combined with 
moderate notions about pruning. Wel| 
shaped trees ought to be grown. 





o--— 

Prof. H. E. Van Deman:—Last sprip 
rou wrote an article about Florida that 
interested me very much as I had thought 
of going there. Does what you said ip 
your article apply to West Florida neg; 
Pensacola? I want to locate about 19 
or 15 miles north of Pensacola near Mp. 
lino and Cottage Hill. Can you give m 
information about land, water, crops 
climate, soil, rainfall and healthfulnes 
of that section? I am troubled with 
asthma and wish to go to some milder 
climate and raise poultry, small fruit and 
truck. I have letters from both Wes 
Florida and Twin Falls, Idaho, praising 
the country and climate. In Florida 
land is about one-third cheaper than in 
Idaho, and no irrigation needed. Which 
place would you advise a person to go to 
taking evrything into consideration? | 
am particularly interested in grapes and 
berries. I am willing to work at anything 
except very dusty places. I have enough 
to purchase small track 5 to 10 acres, 
Anything you can tell me will be thankfully 
appreciated.—Jos. Bundi & Co. j 





Reply: The only way you can tell 
whether the land to which you refer js 
desirable for the purposes you mention 
is to go there and make personal inquiries 
of many in that neighborhood and leam 
what others are doing in fruit growing 
in that locality. No person who has simply 
traveled through Florida on the cars 
can tell you about the value of a certain 
piece of land. I advise you to leave Flori- 
da lands alone as they are very poor in 
my estimation. I have never seen any 
good farm or fruit lands in Florida. 

One man bought a farm in Florida be- 
fore he saw it, paying a large sum of 
money. On inspecting the farm after he 
had paid for it he found it all under water. 





Oo--—- 

Prof. H. E. Van Deman:—I am laying 
out an orchard in Massachusetts. This 
year I am planting Baldwin, Rhode Island 
Greening, and McIntosh. I want to plan 
for two hundred trees or so to planta 
year from now and would like your advice 
as to varieties. Don’t you think that 
among a special box trade there would 
be a demand for some old-fashioned varie- 
ties like Porter and Russet? Would you 
advise planting Northern Spy? Would 
you plant more McIntosh? What do you 
think of the relative merits of Hubbards- 
ton and Gravenstein? Would you advise 
me to plant any Delicious? 

What advice can you give me about cover 
crops? Clover does not do well on my 
land, but soy beans seem to thrive. Last 
year I tried some vetch on a . of the 
orchard but it did not do well. I think, 
however, that this was due partly to poor 
seed and partly to the very dry August. 
The soil needs some nitrogen, but for only 
a few years, I think. Would you think 
it advisable to sow broadcast a mixture 
of vetch and soy beans for a year or two, 
and then to use rye as a catch crop 1 
subsequent years?—Walter A. Dyer, Mas. 

Reply: The three varietiesy already 
planted are good for New England aod 
ought to pay well. For the future plant- 
ing I would suggest Esopus Spitzenberg, 
Mother, Hubbardston, Geavenstill and 
more McIntosh. Porter is not hg 
enough in quality to suit the general 
taste and the size is apt to run small 
Roxbury Russett would be good for 
late market and is well known and prize 
by New England people. But Esopus ® 
the best of all unless it be Hubbardstot. 
Mother is also of very high quality a 
for those who like a very mild or swe! 
apple it will be a favorite. Delicious ® 
almost like it in flavor and of high quality 
and it has been tested enough to prov’ 
its value in the orchard and also in the 
fancy market. 

—_—_———_O--"— 

Celery and Poultry.—I fear that poul- 
try raising is not so profitable as oe 
people would claim, but it is a profitane 
addition to the farm and a money mast 
in connection with other farm crops... 

Celery doe best on mucky soil, be 
requires special knowledge to succee I 
growing celery. Infact it requires ape 
study and experience to succee 
almost anything. Some people willsue? ie 
at an enterprise in which most, pe), 
would fail, so you see everything eprdl 
upon the man, his locality, the ey 
iand he has, his location and many ° 
circumstances. 
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10,000 Cars at $1,055 


To 


To the Thousands 
Who are Buying 


I am not writing this to sell 
more cars. The present demand 
taxes our utmost capacity. And 
the cars in use will sell our future 
output better than words of mine. 

In all my experience of 25 years 
I have never seen a success like 
that of Reo the Fifth. I have never 
seen a‘car so popular. 

What I have to say now is to 
you who are buying, largely 
through faith in me. 

I want you to know that, despite 
this rush, there are hundreds of us 
watching every car. We are giv- 
ing more than we promised. 

And you who took my word— 
who are buying first—are getting 
an underprice. 


Just the Start 


Reo the Fifth is not built for a 
season. The present demand is just 
the beginning. 

This car, remember, is the final 
result of 25 years spent in car build- 
ing. It marks my limit—the very 
best I can do. And no car of the 
future can greatly improve on it. 

The cars we sell now are sent 
out to sell others—to create reputa- 
tion for My Farewell Car. And you 
may be sure that not a car goes out 
until we know it is utterly perfect. 


R. M. Owen & 





30-35 
Wheel Base— 
Wheels — 


P. 
assenger 


Top and windshield not included in price. We equi 


Introduce Reo the Fifth 


By R. E. Olds, Designer ; 





Our Costly Care 


We analyze the steel that goes 
into this car. Every part is inspected 
over and over. Every part with a 
flaw is rejected. 


Every important part is put to 
radical test before it goes into the 
car. 

The engines are tested for 48 
hours. The finished cars are given 
more severe try-outs than in any 
other factory I know. 

Parts are ground over and over 
to get utter exactness. Absolute 
silence in every part is demanded. 


Each body is finished in 17 coats. 
The upholstering is perfect. To 
every part we give the final touch, 
regardless of time or cost. 


For each of these cars is a sales- 
man. Each will tell to hundreds 
of people the story of Reo the 
Fifth. And all our success in the 
future depends on the tale they tell. 


The Underprice 


There was never a car so under- 
priced as Reo the Fifth at $1,055. 


Every man knows this who makes . ~ 


any comparison. 

This price is ridiculous. It is-too 
low to endure. The coming ad- 
vance in the cost of materials is 
bound to send it soaring. 


Co. 


General Sales 
Agents for 


But we are content to sell 10,000 
cars without regard to profit. So 
the present price will doubtless 
continue during the spring demand. 

It goes to original buyers—to the 
men who first come to this car. 
And they will create our future 


market. Their cars will be our 
future advertisements. 

You early buyers are getting an 
inside price, and I am glad to know 
it. But men who expect the pres- 
ent price to continue are bound to 
be disappointed. 


The Center Control 
This Year’s Best Innovation 


The success of Reo the Fifth is 
largely due to our new center con- 


trol. Here, for the first time, we 














Both 


get rid of all side levers. 
doors in front are clear. 


All the gear shifting is done by 
moving this center lever less than 





p this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, windshield, 
gas tank and speedometer—all for $100 extra, Seli-starter, if wanted, $20 extra. 


three inches, in each of four direc- 
tions. It is done with the right 
hand. 

Both brakes are operated by foot 
pedals, one of which also operates 
the clutch. 

This arrangement permits of the 
left side drive, heretofore possible 
The driver 
sits, as he should sit, close to the 
cars he passes and on the up side of 
the road. 


in electric cars only. 


The old side drive will appear 
very awkward when you once see 
this. 


1,000 Dealers 


Reo the Fifth is sold by dealers 
in a thousand towns, so everyone 
can easily se it. 

Our catalog shows the various 


bodies and gives every detail. Ask 
us to mail it to you. Address 


Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 


Reo the Fifth 
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Water Gullies. 

After the heavy spring rains and the 
disappearance of the winter’s snow I 
find gullies washed out over the surface 
of the ground in the valleys which expose 
the roots of some of the trees and plants. 
These fields have drain tiles but when the 
ground is partially frozen the water can- 
not get into the tiles and must flow over 
thesurface. I donot see howit is possible 
to prevent this washing of the surface 
soil in the valleys of level land. Where 
the land is a somewhat steep hillside I 
would make the rows run horizontally so 
as to carry the water off more slowly. I 
have seen the rows made even on a half 
circle so as to prevent washing of the soil 
by heavy spring rains. But the more 
thorough the tile drainage the less the 
surface washing will be. 





see 
Care of Old Horses. 

As we have on Green’s Farms from six- 
teen to twenty horses, the question of the 
care of old horses is ever arising. Old 
horses need more thoughtful and consider- 
ate. attention than horses in the prime 
of life. An old horse will do much work 
if given extra care and not overworked. 
An old horse is like an old man, there is 
much service in them if they are not 
abused. 

In looking at one of my old horses I 
saw that his teeth needed filing down a 
little as they were too long and interfered 
with the grinding of his grain. Almost 
any village blacksmith understands the 
filing of the teeth, which should not be 
carried to extremes. There comes a time 
when the old horse will have to have dif- 
ferent feed from the younger horse, owing 
to his inability to grind his food. Cut 
hay dampened and mixed with ground 
oats or corn makes good feed for old horse 
with poor teeth. The horse will last 
twice as long with some means with others 
since so much depends upon the care and 
treatment of the horse. i 

It does not pay to overwork either man 
or beast. If you overwork either one day 
you incapacitate him for good service the 
next day, or the next week perhaps. There 
are many careless drivers who seem never 
to realize that the horse needs a rest when 
drawing a heavy load. All these men 
think of is to apply the whip unmerci- 
fully, no matter how hot the day or how 
heavy the load. . 





mn 
Improving the Road. 

During a visit to Green’s Fruit Farm 
recently I passed over the highway bor- 
dering the farm through a valley which 
years ago was wet and swampy and 
through which it was hardly possible to 
draw a loaded wagon in the spring of 
the year. Over twenty years ago I dug 
a deep ditch through the center of this 
highway, placed in it a tile three to five 
feet deep leading to a good outlet under a 
bridge. This drainage act was not under- 
stood by my neighbors who thought that 
it would have no effect in improving the 
road, but ever since then the road has been 
firm and passable with heavy loads. 

It is about impossible to make a good 
road where water accumulates. No mat- 
ter how much gravel or stone you may 
draw onto that road it will cut up and the 
stone or gravel disappear therefrom. My 
experience is that it is best to first get 
rid of the water in the subsoil and this we 
did in this small stretch of roadway. 





| 
Accumulation of Rubbish on the Farm. 

It is surprising how rubbish of various 
kinds will accumulate on a farm, or in 
fact onacity lot orinacity house. If we 
are not entirely submerged in waste 
product it is necessary to continually pick 
up, pile up, throw away and burn a lot 
of rubbish each year, some of which is 
almost too good to throw away. 

At Green’s Fruit Farm I call the atten- 
tion of my foreman to the danger of hav- 
ing any piles of old lumber or other waste 
material which in case of fire would con- 
nect one building with another and pos- 
sibly cause the destruction of all. I also 
caution him in putting up new buildings 
or temporary sheds or in making piles 
of lumber not to connect two balidings 
by piles of material of any kind.or by 
poultry houses or waste lumber. I have 
been astonished at the big pile of waste 
lumber and other material that is piled up 
at a distance from the main buildings for 
destruction by fire later in the season. 
While some of this material is good enough 
to save there will be more danger and there 
might be far more loss in saving it than in 
destroying it. 





Woolly Aphis is troublesome in some 
parts of the country though we seldom see 
any signs of it at Green’s Fruit Farm. 
When you see a white cottony substance 
on the roots or branches of atree you may 
know that you have woolly aphis, which 
should be attacked at once. It is easily 
destroyed with kerosene emulsion. If 
this aphis is on the roots, the soil must 
be removed and the kerosene emulsion 
applied freely so that it will soak into the 
soil as well as cover the attacked surface 
of the roots. This emulsion should be 
applied during the growing season of the 
trees. Notice this strange fact that cer- 
tain sprays of applications of insecticides 
may be applied to the trunks, branches 


| 
| 
i 
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as big as a load of hay. Each tree was 
five to six feet tall. He had enough to 
plant a windbreak three hundred feet long 
and many more trees left with which to 
embellish the interior of his lawn. I 
drove by his place soon after these trees 
were set out and said to him, ‘Those 
evergreen trees make a brilliant display. 
They are a great improvement to your 
place, but they should have been trans- 
planted when about one-fourth of their 
present size. Then those small trees 
would have lived. But these big ever- 
green trees which are just planted and 
which look so fresh and green will perish.”’ 
My friend laughed at my statement, but 
when I drove by his place again in August 
there was not one evergreen tree left 
alive of all he had planted. 

Oo" 

Baging Grapes.—Reply: There is con- 
siderable labor and expense connected 
with bagging the clusters of grapes on 
commercial vineyards. have experi- 
mented with bagging on vines planted in 
the garden for our home supply with 
good results. But I have doubt about 
bagging being profitable over a large 
vineyard. I donot think that the bagged 
grapes would sell for much, if any, higher 
price than the grapes not bagged. Bunches 
of grapes covered with bags are less liable 





ee See 
i Lighole 


Moncoe Co.NY, | 


The Highole or Flicker. 





This bird is larger than the lark and is one of the birds which seem to be 


increasing in numbers in this state. Itis insectivorous, thus helpful to the farmer and fruit grower. When 
not molested it becomes partially tame and can be easily approached on the farm, park or golf links. 





and roots of trees in the growing season 
without injury, which would be injurious 
or possibly fatal if applied during the 
dormant season of the winter months. 
Bearing this fact in mind may be worth 
hundreds or thousands of dollars to you. 





Pee 
Planting Big Evergreens. 

There are many inexperienced planters 
who are always wanting to buy large 
evergreens, that is evergreens three feet 
high or higher. If they knew that it 
was almost impossible to make these 
large evergreens live, no one hereafter 
would ever purchase or plant an evergreen 
over eighteen inches or two feet tall. 
Really the smaller the evergreen the better 
and safer to transplant, provided it has 
been transplanted a few times in the 
nursery, which transplanting gives the 
trees a larger mass of roots. But the 
average man is so impatient to get a large 
showy tree that the agent or salesman has 
no difficulty in selling him a tree three 
to four or even six feet high, which is 
actually worthless from a transplanting 
point of view, especially after long ship- 
ment. 

A friend and ne*,abor once wanted 
to plant an evergreen windbreak on the 
western border of his farmhouse front 
yard. He went into Rochester and drew 
home on his hay rack a stack of evergreens 


to be attacked with fungus and by birds, 
but at Green’s Fruit Farm we are not 
troubled with either fungus or birds, 
therefore there is no reason for bagging 
our grapes except that the bloom on the 
grapes is protected and the clusters pre- 
sent a more attractive appearance. I 
have not found that the quality of the 
grapes was changed by bagging. The 
size of the bags would have to vary with 
the size of the clusters. The opening in 
the bag should be closed after it is made to 
cover the cluster and the closed end held 
“e —— by a pin or something of that 
ind. 
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Worn Out Soil.—When I go back to the 
old homestead farm where I was born 
I keep a careful watch to learn whether 
the soil has retained its fertility or whether 
it has lost it. The man who bought my 
father's farm is dead. The farm has been 
leased for many years and has been run 
hard without much thought of sustaining 
the fertility, and yet I was surprised 
to see crops of corn and grain thriving on 
every side. I could not expect to see 
indications of the native fertility that the 
soil possessed when I was a boy. We are 
told that fertile soil cannot be ruined 
by bad management and the lack of a 
supply of fertilizers. The explanation is 
that long before the soil will be ruined so 


that it cannot be brought back agai 

fertility it will have stopped prodeake 
paying crops. Therefore we have in this 
country a vast acreage of naturally fertile 
soil that can be easily brought back to 
productiveness by considerate attentio 
and upbuilding. : 





-Q-————_— 
C. A. Green’s Reply to a Youn 

Just Beginning a Business As 

prise. 

Advice is something offered free of 
charge and yet it is something that few 
young people desire. But he is surely 
unwise who will not accept friendly advie, 
from aman of experience. ; ° 

The business which you are about to 
undertake has great possibilities, This 
business can be enlarged by proper busi- 
ness methods until it amounts to millions 
of dollars each year. Whether it devs 
increase to large proportions will depend 
upon your ability or your faculty fo; 
gaining knowledge of the business and of 
applying wise methods for advertisin 
and making sales to distant patrons, , 

If this business grows each year and 
proves profitable you will get full credit 
If the business declines and proves un. 
profitable you will have to bear the blame 
You will then be stigmatized as a man 
lacking in business ability. 

In most cases where men fail in making 
a success of business they find a ready ey. 
cuse for such failure. They say ‘that 
the times were unfavorable, that they did 
not have sufficient capital, or the location 
was bad, or that their assistants were not 
capable of their tasks. They find every 
reason for failure except the right one 
which in most cases would be that he, the 
head man, was lacking in business or 
executive ability. While you may make 
these excuses the world will not accept 
them as the real cause of failure, but 
will charge the failure directly upon 
yourself, and thus you will lose standing 
and lose the opportunity for further 
advancement in other lines of the world’s 
activities. 

In starting out in this business enter. 
prise you should say to yourself: “I will 
make myself personally responsible for 
success. If I do not achieve success | 
will not lay the blame upon other persons 
or any other contingency.”’ 

You cannot succeed in this or any other 
business without enthusiasm, that is 
without a deep undying interest in that 
particular business. You must be well 
informed in every department of the 
business, must know what implements 
are the best, where they are made and 
what prices should be paid for them, and 
should be persuasive enough to make your 
patrons believe that you are informed 
and that you can advise them wisely and 
that you will not advise them against their 
best interests. In other words, you must 
inspire your patrons with confidence in 
you. You must make them feel that 
when they place an order with you they 
may set their minds at rest, feeling as- 
sured that you will act promptly and do 
as well by them as they could do if they 
came directly to your office, factory or 
warehouse and had a bond assuring them 
of fair dealing. 

The danger of most business men, es- 
pecially young men, is in overbuying, thus 
getting a large amount of merchandise on 
hand which cannot be immediately sold 
and may be out of date before sales are 
made. This overbuying has caused the 
wreck of many business houses. ; 

Be careful in giving credits. It 1s 
possible to establish a strictly cash busi- 
ness in your line of goods. Where yol 
are inclined to give credit, write letters 
or by other means look up the credit of 
the patron, and do not hesitate to ask 
him to send on the cash in advance if yol 
are not entirely satisfied in regard to his 
ability and willingness to pay. More 
vee A depends upon the willingness of 
the patron to pay or do the fair thing than 
on his bank account, or the amount 0 
real estate he owns, for if a man 1s mean 
enough to attempt to escape paying MN 
debts he can usually find some method of 
escape. 





Oo--———— 
Does The Small Creamery Pay? 

In many localities of the state promotels 
have led people into subscribing sto 
for the erection of a creamery in thelr 
locality when there were not enough cows 
in the civinity to warrant the building 0 
the creamery. The only object of the 
promoter is that of selling the machiner! 
and he usually charges a large price for. 
Many of these creameries have never been 
a success and have done much harm “ 
the creamery business of the state. W . : 
ever you do, do not allow a promoter 4 
build a creamery for you. If the peo? ‘ 
of the locality wish to have a ereamely 
and have sufficient cows and a, rel’ 
market for their butter, let them inves™ 
gate the price of machinery from the va a 
ious creamery supply houses and then f 
ahead and build a plant consistant : 
the immediate needs of the locality. |. 
not erect a larger plant than is abosli. 
necessary to start out with.—G. ». * “ 
vert, Dairyman, Idaho Experiment 5tau™ 
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New Mexico Fruit. When our shipping facilities improve as |’ 
Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—My We expect them to, so we can ship carloads 


in refrigerator cars without breaking bulk 
to eastern markets our pear orchards will 
make a record. 

To your Arizona inquirer who wants to 
know about planting dwarf pears along 
the line of an irrigating ditch, I would 
say on the strength of over twenty years 
observation in this country along that 
line, yes, within thirty inches safely. — 
Walter Weston, New Mexico. 

O—--—-> 
Thoughts About Time and Rights. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
By Frederick Wood. 

What is time? Time as we know it is 
the measure of the passing of events. It 
is a measure without dimensions. We 
do not have the slighest conception of a 
beginning and in our wildest dreams we 
cannot see the end. It is that potent 
power that so small a fraction of is given 
to man only to mow him down and give 
place to another. The earth they say 
is some four hundred odd million years 
old. Howlongit would seem tothe human 
mind if it were only conceivble, and yet 
we are not aware how big a share it has of 
time. It probably would be like one of 
the sands on the seashore. How shortly 
it has been since this small orb upon which 
we begin our lives and take our departure 
was not known or explored by civilized 
man. And yet we are beginning to talk 
of the universe as if it were our toy. 
Man himself is just a result of time. 


memory reaches back to a Maine orchard 
in the early Forties and to a Massachu- 
setts orchard in the late forties of the last 
century. Both of these orchards were 
very old at that date; both. represented 
the orchards common In their respective 
neighborhoods, and both were on places 
that belonged to my grandfather. 

The Maine orchard was seedling, the- 
Massachusetts orchard was grafted; noth- 
ing specially to mention about that but 
many readers of Fruit Grower might be in- 
terested in knowing just what a down-east 
seedling orchard planted perhaps before 
the American Revolution was like. The 
orchard contained about sixty trees, of 
these perhaps one-half had some value 
other than for cider. There were two 
special features, eight trees bore apples 
that were alike, our latest keepers, the 
other, the number of varieties ripening 
jn September of peculiarly rich and spicy 
flavors.. Five varieties were put up for 
winter use, three of these I would like to 
have in my orchard now. One had size, 
color and quality that would rank it with 
the popular apples of today; one had 
yery superior quality but lacked size, 
though fully as large as several varieties 
that were long propagated and may be yet. 

This orchard was in the same town where 
a Maine apple orchard was described by 
contribution a few issues back in, Fruit 
Grower, Skowhegan on Kennebec river at 
big bend. 

Here I want to slip in some reflections. 
Supposing those intelligent cultivators 
soon as their seedling orchards came into 
bearing so quality of fruit could be ascer- 
tained had just top-grafted the poor trees 
from the good then too they could have 
picked up a few choice fruits from among 
their neighbors and had all of their orch- 
ards in choice fruit. How many hundreds 
of choice apples ended their benefactions 
with the' original tree. One instance, a 
railroad was -located through a seedling 
orchard and would remove a very superior 
variety, it was said: ‘‘We must cut grafts 
from that: tree and put into others but it 
was never done the apple was lost to them 
and to the public. 

Your Connecticut correspondent lo- 
cates the ‘‘Honte of the apple’’ in the New 
England states and so far west as Michi- 
gan. If it pleases him let that pass but 
further he says: “‘Up to an altitude of 2000 
feet’ that may be correct for his country 
but in  Colorado—and we belong to the 
same section of country geographically— 
(only 25 miles from line) about an average 
altitude of the best apple growing section 
is one mile (5280 feet). It has heretofore 
been stated in Fruit Grower that apples 
will grow in Colorado up to an altitude of 
7000 feet. Iam very well acquainted with 
some 150 miles of the upper Arkansas 
river valley but not there in recent years. 

I have long had an idea that it was the 
warmest valley at same altitude in Colo- 
rado. I made inquiries and secured this 
information. Canon City is located at 
east base of the mountains, hasan altitude 
of one mile and is central to a renowned p 
apple growing district. 

The altitude of every station on the 
R. R. is known accurately. At Pleasant 
valley, 6700 feet, fine peaches are grown. 
At Howardsville, 6800 feet, apples are 
grown that take premiums at the fairs. 
At Salida, 7050 feet, and up to 7800 feet, 
apple orchards are bearing. At 8000 feet 
apple orchards are plantea and are grow- 
ing thriftily but not yet fruited. 

My information does not cover 1911. 
At these high altitudes the ordinary 
winter varieties do not ripen well, summer 
varieties are their fall apples and fall 
varieties are their winter apples. 

Kastern growers can claim superior 
quality in their apples if they wish. I 
think myself there is some difference 
especially in some varieties, but in rich- 
hess of color, conceded by others, our 
apples surpass. Even apples that do not 
generally have any color. Greenings 
and yellows are sometimes blushed. One 
year in this region most of the Grimes’ 
Golden were splashed with a bright car- 
mine around the stem so when placed 
aright they looked like red apples. This 
year I notice quite-a blush on specimens 
of W. W. Pearmain and Roman Stem, the 
latter I think about the best of all the popu- 
ar New York apples for this country, 
‘w are grown. The proprietor of the 
tearest large orchard to me has top-graft- 
ed some fifty Baldwin trees. A few ran- 
om comments will close. 

Saw iron shavings recommended for 

Peartrees in a fruic book published over 
Sixty years ago. 
. lf your ocrrespondent who was compar- 
Pas the growth of Bartlett pears with Kief- 
oo will come out here’ he can grow 
Partletts or any other kind to his full 
Satisfaction. Market is another thing. 
“ome five years ago carloads of the finest 
Pears rotted under the trees. A couple 
oe later when the fruit crop was very 
mond and late in August a big flood 
rer out our R. R. it left two cars 
an ed with pears on the track at our 
‘ation awaiting shipment. 








Oo-————- 

Our rights.—This is a great and free 
country where justice is boon and freedom 
is our motto, where the most of us are 
poor and a few of us are rich. When 
questioning the right of so few to obtain 
the wealth of the world for individual 
use the answer comes that we all have the 
same rights and privileges, that they are 
using the right that we have a pcp 
to use. And yet do the most of us ever 
get a chance to use this privilege? Could 
we all become rich at our consent? The 
right is the same as existed between the 
poor donkey and his cruel master. The 
donkey was hitched up early every morn- 
ing to a heavy cart and scourged on with 
a goad all day until late at night. Upon 
the donkey complaining of his hard lot 
the master replied for the donkey to con- 
template, for, said he, ‘‘Have I not a 
right to work you thus? I am only using 
theright that you have a privilege to use. 
If your load is heavy you are carrying 
it at your own consent. You have a 
right to hitch me to the cart that younow 
are pulling.’”’ It is needless to say the 
donkey wearied on with his task, his 
right brought him nothing for he never 
got a chance to indulge it. For the don- 
key to try to promote an agreement be- 
tween the two would be like the compact 
between the rooster and the horse ‘‘Let 
us try to keep off from each other’s feet.”’ 





ARES 

His Remedy.—An incident occurred not 
long ago in the Oregon Institution of 
Insanity during a fire in that place that 
robably is worth repeating. The fire 
roke out about midnight in the lower 
story and was allowed to burn for some 
time before it was noticed... One of the 
inmates who was taking a course there, 
recently arrived from fighting forest 
fires, happened to be stationed almost 
directly over the zone of fire, and awoke 
from the heat and discovered a blue arm 
of flame reaching up through one corner 
of the room. He realized almost at once 
the expediency of his cause. With the 
the greatest of coolness he arose to take 
his leave, only to find the corridor in flames 
and that avenue checked. Trying the 
window grating he found it locked. The 
situation was fast becoming serious. A 
bright idea struck him. Meanwhile the 
fire department was on the way. Taking 
his bed, he threw it into the opposite 
corner of the room from where the fire 
had broken through, throwing his chairs 
and bureau and all the movable furniture 
on top. He grabbed a torch from the 
fire and set the pile into conflagration. 
Just at this moment the fire department 
interposed, rescued the inmates, the 
worthy among the rest. They noticed 
the furniture piled up and in flames in 
the opposite corner and came to their con- 
clusions. When the fire was quenched at 
last with great difficulty they brought the 
manaround. ‘‘Why did yous’ art another 
fire purposely and with intent in your 
room?”’ 

‘‘Ah,”’ he began with enthusiasm, ‘‘Is 
it out? I thought so.’’ And then with 
egotism great enough for Sherlock Ho!mes 
“T set it on fire as a back fire for the other 
one.’’ They sent him back where his 
virtues would come in good stead. 








o 
To live in beauty—which is to put in 
four words all the dream and spiritual 
effort of the soul of man.—William Sharp. 
-_——_O—_—_—- 

I mean by a picture,—a beautiful, 
romantic dream of something that never 
was, never will be, in a light better than 
any light that ever shone, in a land no 
one can define or remember—only desire.— 
Burne-Jones. 





The Tree System—The Bell System 


NOBLE tree thrives be- 

cause the leaves, twigs, 
branches, trunk and roots are 
all working together, each 
doing its partso that all may 
live. 


This is true also of that 
wonderful combination of 
wires, switchboards, tele- 
phones, employes and sub- 
scribers which helps make 
LS what is called the Bell 

elephone System. 


It is more than the vast 
machinery of communication, 
covering the country from 
ocean to ocean. Every part 
is alive, and each gives ad- 
ditional usefulness to every 
other part. 


The value of telephone ser- 
vice depends not only on the 
number of telephones, but 
upon their being always con- 
nected together, as in the Bell 
System. 


Neither the roots nor the 
branches can live without the 
other, and if the trunk is gir- 
dled so that the sap cannot 
flow, the tree dies. 


The existence of the tree 
depends not only on the ac- 
tivity of all the parts, but upon 
their being always connected 
together in the “tree system.” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System Universal Service 








Business 
Sundays-- 


Pleasure 


N_ International Auto Wagon is a useful money-making motor car. 

You can use it for all kinds of light hauling and for making quick 

business trips six days in the week. You can add an extra seat anda 

top and make of it a comfortable car in which you and your family can drive 

to church on Sunday or visit any friend living within twenty-five or thirty 
miles of your farm, or even farther. 

The auto wagon has two great advantages over the horse—it travels much 
faster—it never gets tired. In any emergency the International auto wagon 
is always ready to go, day or night, storm or shine. Fill the gasoline tank 
and oiler, turn the crank, and you are on your way. 


International Auto Wagons 


are sturdy, dependable, willing servants. You will find the International 
easy to understand and manage, reliable in every way. The motor is simple 
and powerful. Speed changes are made easily and surely. Springs are re- 
silient and easy-riding. Wheels are high enough to give ample road clear- 
= ance. Brakes are powerful. You control the car completely through a 
single convenient lever. Winter or summer you can go comfortably and 





safely in your International auto wagon, over any road where horses could 
travel, at less expense for fuel and oil than the feed for one horse would 
amount to. 

You should know all about the International auto wagon and what it will 
do for you. Write for catalogue giving many interesting facts and figures 
about this ideal farmers’ car. 


International Harvester Company of America - 


(Incorporated) 
109 Harvester Building Chicago US. A 


IHC Service Bureau 


The purpose of this Bureau is to furnish; free of charge to all, the 
best information obtainable on better farming. If you have any worthy 
questions concerning soils, crops, land drainage, irri 
etc., make your inquiries specific and send them toIH 
Harvester Building, Chicago, U'S A 








tion, fertilizer, 
Service Bureau, 
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: § 
owe it to your- 


self and family 
to hear the 


Victor 


—to get acquainted 

with its beautiful music 

-that belongs in every 
home. 

Hearing is believing. 
Write us today and we'll 
send you the handsome 

. Victor catalogs and tell you 

where youcan hear the Vic- 

tor. The dealer will sell on 

easy terms, ifdesired. Vic- 

tors $10 to $100. Victor- 

Victrolas $15 to $200. 

Victor Talking Machine Co. 

11th and Cooper Sts. 


Camden, N. J. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montrea 
Canadian Distributors 






Always use 
Victor Records 
layed with 
ictor Needles 
—there is no 
other way to get 
the unequaled 
Victnr tone. 




















Ym 
solves many farm troubles. 

oho Have a water supply without 
pumping or bother 

Py erctastl a antomtl 





‘RIFE RAM 


Costs little to install—nothing to operate. Raises 
water 30 feet for every foot of fall. Will supply 
pneumatic tanks against 100-lb, pressure. Pumps 
automatically day and night, winter and summer 
Fully punsanneed. 

If there is a stream, pond or 
spring within a mile, write for 
plans, book and trial offer, FREE. 


RIFE ENGINE CO. 
2414 Trinity Bullding - New York 

















!to. heavy 


| with blossoms 
| fruit. There are no kill- 
| fall, either, because the 


| action of the sun on the 
|large expanse of water 


| that when the air gets to 


| ice leaves the bay in the 





This Fine Bungalow 
mitsiom raises GUMSCHG 


profits from raising 


The easiest way I know of for making big 
money on iittle capital 
and spare time only. 
You can raise it in your 
garden or back yard at 
the rate of 5000 lbs. to 
the acre. Worth $6 a 
Ib. now. Write to-day 
for my easy natural 
method. I'll teach you 
free and buy every 
pound you raise. 


T. H. SUTTON, 825 Sherwood Ave., Louisville, Ky. 








available as a commer- 
|cial enterprise demands 


kind of soil, climatic 
|conditions, water and 
jair drainage. Bayfield 


















$14 00 DELIVERED TO 
op i's.= ANY STATION f 
East of Mississippi River. 
“Lucky Low Down” Dump Cart. 
Strong, substantial. Steel wheels, 
wide tires, steel axles. Body 1x 
4x5 ft. Capacity 1,400 lbs. Any 
horse, any harness. Farmers, gard- A 
eners, fruit growers and everybody #} 
with a horse. Saves its cost every Bi 
year. 

HOBSON MFG. CO. 

Easton, Pa. 











UNCLE SAM IS BEST EMPLOYER; 


pay is high and sure; hours short; places per- U | 
manent; promotions regular; vacations with Ss 
pay; thousands of vacancies every month; all od 
kinds of pleasant work everywhere; no lay- > 
offs; no pull needed; common education sufti- | 
cient. Special money back guarantee if you Q 
write today for booklet D37. IT IS FREE. ~ | 


EARL HOPKINS, WASHINGTON, D. C. Pi 


























YOUR 
METALWARE 


Perfect work is easy if you use 
the modern household solder 


TINGL 


Useacandle, gas jet, or the Tinol 
Alcohol Torch. Mends evenen- 
amelware. Write for illustrated 
folder showing the many uses of 
TINOL and how it is applied. 
Household can of Tinol Paste 
Solder and Torch, $1.20 


HESS & SON, Dept. L ous k. ong 


MEN 














Amaziag ‘‘DETROIT’’ Kerosene Engine 
shipped on 15 days’ FREETrial. If sate 
isfied, psy lowest price ever given on 
reliable farm engine; if not, pay noth- 
ing. No explosion from coal oil. 


Amazing “‘DETROIT” 
—only engine running on coal oil suo- 
cessfully ; uses distillate or gasoline, 

too. Gasoline is 9c to 15c higher 











. no sprock. 
ets, no g@8fs, no valves. Mounted 
on skids. All sizes, 2 to 20h. p., 
in stock. Comes sll ready to ran. Cyl- 
amps, saws, churns, inders can- 

. = not carbonize. 
Prices (stripped) $29.50 up. Thousandsin use. If you are 
first in your neighborhood to write, you get Special Low Price. 


Detroit Engine Works,191 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich 









| and 
| $200 to $600 per acre. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—Much 
has been written about the man-irrigated 
fruit sections of the south and west, but 
nothing about the God-irrigated ‘frost 
free’’ fruit belt of the Bayfield Peninsula, 
Wisconsin. 

It has only been within the past few 
years that these lands have become avail- 
able for fruit raising, because prior to 
this time it was alumbering region. Only 
planting in a small way prevailed until 
six years ago when planting on a large 
scale started. Today the bankers, mer- 
chants, professional men and farmers are 
planting to the limit of their means. 1911 
was the first real season that fruit was 
raised commercially and more than 50 
carloads of strawberries were shipped from 
Bayfield, and being at least two weeks 
later than other berries commanded top- 
notch prices. The land in the Bayfield 
district is the most ideally situated tract 
for fruit raising in the world. Located as 
it is on a peninsula which extends well 


| out into the cool water of Lake Superior, 
| all vegetation is protected by nature from 


frosts. Until all the ice has left the bays 
on either side of the 


raspberries, gooseberries, blackberries and 
currants of any variety, and we defy 
competition in size, flavor, color or quan- 
tity. Our growers of these fruits are 
maxing from $200 to $500 per acre. 

Our northern grown vegetables are the 
best. One grower last year grew 450 
bushels of potatoes per acre and he 
picked out 17 potatoes that filled a bushel 
basket. This can be verified by affidavit. 

The Bayfield fruit grower is the favored 
of the favored. The amount he saves 
in labor, packing and freight charges 
alone, will more than pay al! expenses of 
a winter spent in the south. He needs 
work but a few months each year. This 
being done during the delightful season 
of the year in the open air next to nature 
where the cool breezes come from the lake. 
His surroundings are all the most exacting 
could desire. He is free from care and 
worry and is breathing the pure and 
exhilirating air of the great Lake Superior. 

Opportunities to win a fortune through 
the earth are greater today than any time 
in the world’s history. Fruit culture 
undoubtedly offers the greatest induce- 





peninsula, the air is so 
cool that all budding is 
held back until all dan- 
ger of frost is past. 
When, however, the ice 
is gone, the season is so 
far advanced that nature 
forces all vegetation to 
heavy bloom. Every- 
thing which has been 
held back is now forced 
growth, the 
conditions then being 
the same as in a hot 
house. Every branch 
and vine is loaded down 
which 
form 


must naturally 


ing frosts early in the 


keeps the air moist so 


freezing temperature the 
moisture is changed to 
snow, which falls, form- 
ing a protecting blanket 
which stays on until the 


spring. 
Fruit culture to be 


a sure crop every year. 
This requires the right 


peninsula has them all. 
Dangers which must be 
avoided are frosts, 
drouth, tornadoes, cy- 
clones and hot winds, 
and we do not have them 
here. 

The soil has a sand 
stone foundation, is a 
glacial drift, composed 
of sand, marl and loam, 
highly impregnated with 
iron. Just the kind to 
make fine flavored, well 
developed, highly col- 
ored fruit. It is light 
and friable, works easily, 
warms readily and ab- 
sorbs water freely. 

The climate is dis- 
tinctly an apple and 
cherry climate, produc- 
ing fruit without an 
equal—the best keepers 
and the best shippers. 
The Bayfield peninsular 
is a delightful place of 
residence for 12 months 
every year. Together 
with the Apostle Islands 





from which he netted over $3600 in 1911. 
Superior, near Bayfield, Wis. 
near Bayfield, Wis. 4—Pioneer life in the northwest (Bayfield, Wis.) 
A lady wood chopper helping make a home for herself. 


1—Eight acre strawberry patch of H. Nourse near Bayfield, Wis., 


2—Presque Isle, Lake 
3—Devil’s Island in Lake Superior 





it is destined to become 
the great summer resort of the continent. 
Summer residents come year after year 
from Minnésota, Illinois, Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Texas. 

In summer the weather is from 15 to 
20 degrees cooler and in winter 15 to 20 
degrees warmer than in any other northern 
state. The Bayfield peninsula has 55 


| more hours of sunshine than Springfield, 
| Tll., and has five more growing days than 
| Sioux City, Iowa. 


In winter the ground rarely freezes 
more than two inches and the frost is all 
out soon after the snow melts. Snow 
covers the ground from the first fall until 
the final breakup. The winters are not 
changeable, and cold weather is never 
severe enough to interfere with winter 
work, including hunting and ice fishing, 
which cannot be excelled. 

We grow all varieties of summer and 
fall apples, crab apples and some of the 
winter apples. Summer and fall apples 
are the money makers. 

Our market cherries ave Early Richmond 
Montgomercy, Wragg, English Morello, 
a matured orchard will yield from 


We grow to perfection strawberries, 


ments. - The yearly increase in the con- 
sumption of fruit is enormous and is limi- 
ted only by the increase in population, 
while the localities and conditions where 
fruit can be grown successfully are very 
limited and once fully occupied can never 
be increased. 

The following shows the amount of fruit 
already out in this district: 

Strawberries, 238 acres; blackberries, 
17 acres; raspberries, 27 acres; currants, 
43 acres. .fumber of apple trees, 32,509. 
Cherry trees, 46,045; plum trees, 1,247; 
pear trees, 271; peach trees, about 50.— 
C. E. Patterson., Ill. 

Oo--——_ 


Boys on the Farm. 

Mr. Green:—Having read your article 
this last month on how to keep the boys 
on the farm evenings, I will try and tell 
my experience. 

We live on a farm in Berkshire County 
near the foot of old Greylock, in a large 
house of 14 rooms, that must have been 
built for an ark. I have seven boys, but 
no girls. I lost twoboyssome years agoso 
that left me with five of my own. One of 
the neighbors has a boy who has no 





a 
mother and he finds it rather dul] with 
only his father and the housekeeper 8 
he misses few nights he does not p Be 
with our boys. So that makes six for m 
to entertain. My oldest, nineteen the 
youngest, six. The neighbor’s boy, fifteen 
I had them scattered through the house 
two in a bed, but knew no woman could 
keep them comfortably warm. We all 
used to sit around the sitting room jp 
the evnings and pass away the time and 
next morning it was a whole forenoon’s 
job to pick up and clean up before it was 
fit for any one to step in. I thought | 
must dosomethingelse. Over the kitchen 
was a very large room, all finished off, the 
boy’s had it for a work room. [ ripped 
out the work bench and went atit. Itisa 
low room with slanting sides. I put on 
nine rolls of paper, pink withagreen vine. 
papered top and jall, put up a ten cent 
paper curtain; painted the wood work 
dark; left the floor bare, but gave it an 
awful scrubbing ;set up three double beds 
an old-fashioned box stove and brought in 
an old bureau, two rocking chairs and 
two other chairs. 

Two plants at the window and we haye 
some large pictured calenders for pictures 
and a strip of rag carpet.. We named jt 
the ‘“‘Den.’”’ This is where we spend our 
evenings. About six o’clock some of the 
boys go up and make the fire (wood of 
course) and after supper we all go up, 
Sometimes we carry up apples, sometimes 
pop-corn, and once a week, mostly Satur- 
day night we have 25 cents worth of pea- 
nuts. Once I tried molasses candy, but 
never again. After a while I began to 
find chunks of mollasses candy done up in 
paper ;some behind the knife box under the 
mattresses and the young lad’s pockets 
stuck fast, so never advise molasses candy, 

Our den looks pretty tough some morn- 
ings. Our boys all go to Sunday School, 
and get two books for going every Sunday, 
and one book forfortySundays. Some of 
them got one and some got two, so after 
Christmas, my job began to read those 
books. But they were all about the same 
thing and they wanted something with 
more vim and excitement, so we decided 
upon detective stories, now I have gotten 
Jessie James, but spring is in sight. I saw 
three crows yesterday. Welive 15 minutes 
walk from the village. The oldest boy 
generally goes to a dance once a week, the 
next goes to night school, three nights a 
week. So meg have a change and so do 
I. We have alarge open shed on the farm 
where we move all the boys bedsin summer, 
Sometimes they sleep out until the first 
of December. One part’ of the shed is 
partitioned off for a kitchen. The house 
is cleaned up and we all go out doors to 
live and work all summer and enjoy living 
every minute. I have always enjoyed my 
boys. I go to the woods with them and 
h@Jp run the cross-cut and go to the barn 
and mith: have milked eight cows and ped- 
dled milk myself three years, while Mr. A. 
worked in the mill. So the boys look on 
me more as a chum than a woman. 
Sometimes when they start out they will 
say ‘“‘are you coming ma?’’ [I think I 
will be a little jealous when they find 
some one they like better than ma. But 
I think the whole secret is, make them 
comfortable and good natured. If the 
boys bring a chum to stay over night, I 
manage to put him some place and it Is 
all right. ; 

I think I had better stop before I write 
a whole book about my boys.—Mrs. A,, 
Adams, Mass. 





o——— 


About Thinning Fruit. 

A small, insipid, worthless peach is sure 
to be the result when this system is not 
practiced, in instances where the trees 
are overloaded. The product is wanted 
by no one, and rarely will sell for sufi- 
cient to pay the cost of marketing. From 
an economic stand-point it does not pay. 

The rule I have adopted is to thin the 
fruit so as to leave that remaining about 
six inches apart on the limbs. I have 
found the same rule to work equally 
well when applied to apples and pears, 
particularly if the former are to find their 
way on to the city fruitstands. Four 
dollars per barrel was received for apples 
in October last thus treated, that. woul 
not have turned the scales at two dollars, 
if left untouched. Those who saw this 
fruit when being packed for shipment 
could scarcely recognize the variety, 
they had seen it grown in other sections. 

One-half of the crop of an extremely 
heavy setting of Kieffer pears was 
moved and allowed to go to waste on the 
ground. The portion that matured was 
fine and sold at high prices, and 10 «| 
opinion _— a larger yield than if all ha 
remained on the trees. ‘ 

Many canning factories in purchas! 
the apples and pears consumed, deman 
that no fruit dekivered them shall ru 
under a specified diameter. They a 
important factors in the consumption 
our surplus fruits; hence their re ool 
ment is an additional argument 1n ne 
of the work suggested that deserv ‘s 
more general consideration at the hat 
of all growers of fruit. 
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If You Like 


a Little Quiet Fun 


Ask some pompous person if Grape-Nuts Food helps build the brain. 
Chances are you get a withering sneer and a hiss of denunciation. 
Then sweetly play with the learned toad. 

Ask him to tell you the analysis of brain material and the analysis 
of Grape-Nuts. 

“Don’t knowP Why, I supposed you based your opinions on exact 
knowledge instead of pushing out a conclusion like you would a sneeze.”’ 

‘“‘Well, now your tire is punctured, let’s sit down like good friends 
and repair it.” 

The bulky materials of brain are water and albumin, but these things 
cannot blend without a little worker known as Phosphate of Potash, defined 
as a ‘mineral salt.” 

One authority, Geohegan, shows in his analysis of brain, 5.33 per 
cent. total of mineral salts, over one-half being Phosphoric Acid and Pot- 
ash combined, (Phosphate of Potash) 2.91 per cent. 

Beaunis, another authority, shows Phosphoric Acid and Potash (Phos- 
phate of Potash) more than one-half the total mineral salts, being 73.44 per 
cent. in a total of 101.07. 

Analysis of Grape-Nuts shows Pottasium and Phosphorus (which 
jom and make Phosphate of Potash) is considerable more than one- 
half of all the mineral salts in the food. 

Dr. Geo. W. Carey, an authority on the constituent elements of the 
body, says: “The gray matter of the brain is controlled entirely by the 
inorganic cell-salt, Potassium Phosphate (Phosphate of Potash.) This salt 
unites with albumin and by the addition of oxygen creates nerve fluid or 
the gray matter of the brain. Of course, there is a trace of other salts and 
other organic matter in nerve fluid, but Potassium Phosphate is the chief 
factor and has the power within itself to attract, by its own law of afhnity, all 
things needed to manufacture the elixir of life.” 

Further on he says: ‘The beginning and end of the matter is to supply 
the lacking principle, and in molecular form, exactly as nature furnishes it in 
vegetables, fruits and grain. To supply deficiencies—this is the only law of 
cure.” _. 

Brain is made of Phosphate of Potash as the principal Mineral 
Salt, added to albumin and water. 

Grape-Nuts contains that element as more than one-half of all 
its mineral salts. 

Every day’s use of brain wears away a little. 

Suppose your kind of food does not contain Phosphate of Potash. 

How are you going to rebuild today the worn-out parts of yesterday? 














FROM THE EDITOR. 
He Forgot That He Had a Stomach. 


Talking of food, there is probably no 
professional man subjected to a greater, 
more wearing mental strain than the 
responsible editor of a modern newspaper. 

To keep his mental faculties con- 
stantly in good working order, the editor 
must keep his physical powers up to the 
highest rate of efficiency. Nothing will 
so quickly upset the whole system as 
badly selected food and a disordered 
stomach. It therefore follows that he 
should have right food, which can be read- 
ily assimilated, and which furnishes true 
brain nourishment. 


‘My personal experience in the use of 
Grape-Nuts and Postum,’’ writes a Phila- 
delphia editor, ‘“‘so exactly agrees with 
your advertised claim as to their merits 
that any further exposition in that direc- 
tion would seem to be superfluous. They 
have benefited me so much, however, 
during the five years that I have used them 
that I do not feel justified in withholding 
my testimony. 

“General ‘high living’ with all that 
the expression implies as to a generous 
table, brought about indigestion, in my 
case, with restlessness at night, and las- 
situde in the morning, accompanied by 
various pains and distressing sensations 
during working hours. 


“The doctor diagnosed the condition 
as ‘catarrh of the stomach,’ and prescribed 
various medicines, which did me no good. 
I finally ‘threw physics to the dogs,’ 
gave up tea and coffee and heavy meat 
dishes, and adopted Grape-Nuts and Pos- 
tum as the chief articles of my diet. 

“T can conscientiously say, and I wish 
to say it with all the emphasis possible 
to the English language, that they have 
benefited me as medicines never did, 
and more than any other food that ever 
came on my table. 


“‘My experience is that the Grape-Nuts 
food has steadied and strengthened both 
brain and nerves to a most positive degree. 
How it does it, I cannot say, but I know 
that after breakfasting on Grape-Nuts 
food one actually forgets he has a stomach, 
let alone ‘stomach trouble.’ It is, in 
my opinion, the most beneficial as well as 
the most economical food on the market, 
and has absolutely norival.’’ Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


And if you don’t, why shouldn’t nervous prostration and brain-fag result. 
Remember, Mind does not work well on a brain that is even partly broken down from lack of 


nourishment. 


It is true that other food besides Grape-Nuts contains varying quantities of Brain food. 


Plain wheat and barley do. 


But in Grape-Nuts there is a_certainty. 





And if the elements demanded by Nature, are eaten, the life forces have the needed 


material to build from. 


A healthy brain is important, if one would “do things” in this world. 
A man who sneers at “Mind” sneers at the best and least understood part of himself. 


which some folks believe links us to the Infinite. 


That part 


Mind asks for a healthy brain upon which to act, and Nature has defined a way to make a 
healthy brain and renew it day by day as it is used up from work of the previous day. 
Nature’s way to rebuild is by the use of food which supplies the things required. 


“There’s a Reason” for 


Grape-Nuts 


POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY, LIMITED, BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN, U. S.A. 
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We manufacture Spray Pumps for every 
need from the small hand and bucket 
pumps to the large power outfits. 

Send for catalog and prices of 
Pumps, Hay Tools and Barn Door Hangers 
F. E. MYERS G&G BRO. 

150 Orange St., Ashland, O, 





The OK Champion Sprayer 
— a Insures the po- 
: tato and 
other 
vegetable 
crops from 
t or bugs. 
ALL BRASS 
Double Acting High 
, Pressure Bronze Ball 
Valve Force Pump with relief valve. Ab- 
solutely guaranteed. Write today for our 
Large Illustrated Catalogue—FREE 
describing sprayers, planters, diggers, etc. 


Champion Potato Machinery Co. 
131 Chicago Ave., Hammond, Ind. 


GOOD 
CULTIVATION Stee mens 


trucker, small fruit grower, can decrease labor, increase 
crops and profit by using Iron Age tools. Our 
Single Double Wheel Hoes are strong, 
light, compact. Easy to push—make garden- 
ing areal pleasure. Special attachments for a 
dozen uses. Perfect weed killers, cultiva- 
ow» hillers, +. btad ed ds rl gg 
ts. you n a garcen tool, 
youneed an Iron Age. Attachments 
can be added as needed; th 














If you would have a 
bigger, better garden, 
good cultivation is 











promptly. Bateman M'f'g Co., 
Box 1601 Grenloch, New Jersey. 


Turning Waste into Gold 


How Farmers Everywhere Get Big Profits 
From The Fruits And Vegetables 
Formerly Wasted. 


The up-to-date farmer no longer sells rapidly 
ripening fruits and vegetables on an overcrowded 
market or feeds them to the hogs—he cans them. 
There is an ever increasing demand for good home- 
made canned fruits and vegetables inevery localitv— 

- local merchants, restaurants, hotels, grocers, etc., at 
fancy prices. It takes but a very small investment 
to procure a Stahl’s canning outfit shat is complete 
and practical—and the returns are immense—means 
full fruit and vegetable crop profits. Mr. F. 8S. 
Stahl, Box 201, Quincy, IIl., Manufacturer of Stahl’s 
Canning Outfits, has been interested in ‘‘turning 
waste into gold’”’ for many years and will be glad to 
give full detailed information, regarding up-to-date 
methods of handling the ‘“‘wasted fruit and vegetable”’ 
problem—without cost—to any farmer who will take 
the trouble to write him. 
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NEW YORK HOME FARMS 


Improved and for sale by us at low prices and on 
easy terms. For specimen list address or call upon 


B. F. McBurney & Co., Room 309 Bastable Block, | 
Syracuse, N. Y., or 703 Fisher Building, Chicago, Ill. | 





Are You Interested In 


iP 2 permanent and profitable agence 
work? e offer a position as exclusive dis 
tributing salesman either all or spare time 


(etreete Combination Tool, @ Fenc 
vice,Post Puller, Lifting and Pu’ 
k, Wire Stretcher, b Use 





Write for offer and county desi 
UTOMATIC JACK CO., Box 127 
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For the Discontented Farmer’s Wife. 
My heart went out in pity for the farm- 
er’s wife mentioned in the March number 
of the Fruit Grower, for I know by stern 
experience just how lonely and heart- 
sick she must have been before she would 
have given voice to such a wail of woe. 
For many years I lived on a farm in the 
woods, more than half a mile from the 
public road, and with dense woods be- 
tween me and civilization, and but for 
the saving grace that was given to me, 
that of being able to read at any time, and 
under any circumstances, I should have 
been like her. This of itself, brought me 
into contact with the bright minds of 
all ages, but it did not quite fill the aching 
— in my heart for congenial companion- 
ship. 
In his comments on the letter from the 
Denver Field and Farm, the Editor of 
Green’s Fruit Grower, spoke of the ne- 
cessity of treating the maids as well as 
sear ye What would he do if he had 
ived in a western state, where every girl 
who could make shift at housekeeping 
married as soon as she was out of short 
skirts, or else graduated from high school, 
and from thenceforth even forever felt 
| herself too well educated to work in other 
| people’s kitchens? In our part of the 
country, a farmer’s wife who had a maid, 
| except in cases of direct necessity, was the 
| exception. When our babies came, we 
| hired women at from one to two dollars 
| a day, to care for us till we could stagger 
around and do the necessary work our- 
| selves, a period of from one to two weeks, 
| according to the strength of the mother. 
' Other times, we got along as best we could, 
putting in from sixteen to eighteen hours 
|a day, and letting all go that could not 
| be done in that period. 
| Now, wouldn’t you think that such an 
|existence would crush all the life and 
|ambitionright outofawoman? Itdidn’t, 
| but it stirred them to look about, and see 
| if there was not some way that they could 
have all that the Montezuma Valley woman 
|longed for. I quote from her complaint: 
“The world is full of places I would like 
to go, and things I would like to do. 
There’s books, and travels, and music, 
and making friends who could be friends. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


‘| You can’t get the money for me, and I 


| wouldn’t have time for them if you could.”’ 
| Now, we got all of those things, and never 
| went outside of our own neighborhood. 
| And if by telling you how we did it, I can 
help just one woman to a better life, this 
| article will have been worth while. 

| During the transition period, when 
/many of us realized that something must 
be done, and still did not know just what 
it should be, a few of us joined the Wom- 
an’s Club, in our market town. It was a 
delightful experience, in a way, but how 
the rest of the country people did laugh. 
Those devoted women were invested with 
every foible and folly of the most aristo- 
cratic devotee of the Most exclusive 
pleasure club in the large cities. They 
stood it for a year or two, and then re- 
gretfully gave it up, as they realized that 
it was drawing them farther from the 
neighbors and friends who needed help. 
Then, too, they missed the companionship 
of the ones who were nearest to them, and 
they desired to do something that would 
bring them nearer together as a com- 
| munity. 

Several informal organizations were 
effected, but none that brought to the 
| busy wives and mothers just what they 
|needed. In the first place, most of the 
| meetings were in the evening, and mothers 
with tiny babies cannot go out in the 
evening. Then the prospective mothers 
were kept at home, just at a time when 
they most needed companionship and 
charming surroundings. It was necessary 
to reach a solution that would be of bene- 
fit to all, or the plan would not be con- 
sidered a success. Matters went on in 
this way for some time, when one day 
one of the farm women who had at one 
time belonged to the Woman’s Club in 
town met one of the club members, who 
happened to be chairman of the club ex- 
tension committee. 

“Why don’t you country women start 
a club of your own?” asked the town 
woman. ‘You could have a simple or- 
ganization, and include all who cared for 
higher lives, as well as those who need it 
just for recreation and relaxation.”’ 

I don’t know why we had never thought 
of it before, for the idea was just the one 
we had been waiting for. Within a week, 
a meeting was called; in another week the 
organization was effected, and we had a 
live Woman’s Club, right out in the coun- 
try. We appointed a committee on.con- 
stitution and by-laws, one on program 
and yearbooks, a music committee, and 
everything else we could think of. We 
didn’t really need them all, but we were 
on our mettle, and wanted to show those 














town women that we could do things, 
even if we did live in the country, and do 
all of our own house-work. We divided 
into circles, each one of which was to 
furnish a program during the year, and 
selected such topics for study as house- 
hold economics, music, art, literature, 
travel, legislation, child study, history, 
parliamentary usage, and I am afraid to 
tel! how many more. 

We were a scattered community, each 
farmer holding a large number of acres, 
so we made our meetings four weeks apart, 
and in order to get in the full number of 
meetings, we held them all the year 
round. We went from home to home, and 
I can truly say that in the course of the 
first three years of the existence of the 
club, we had gone into more homes, and 
made more new friends than we had before 
in three times as many years. It was a 
new and constant delight to us, and the 
ones who were faithful members, and 
attended most all of the meetings, came 
to be like a band of sisters. Stop to con- 
sider. Every four weeks we went to 
some woman’s home for the afternoon. 
where we saw from twelve to thirty other 
women, some of them women we met at 
nearly all of the meetings, others, just 
neighbors of the hostess who came to see, 
and remained to praise. Nearly every 
meeting witnessed new members coming 
in, till the organization now extends over 
parts of three counties, seven school 
districts, and thirty or more homes. 

We took our daughters with us, for we 
wanted them to grow up in the right way, 
and get the benefit of our experience. We 
had to take our babies, too, and it seemed 
to do them good. No better warrant for 
our club existence is needed than the fact 
that as soon as our daughters are old 
enough, most of them join the club, and 
carry the good work into their new homes 
when they set out for themselves. And 
if you wonder how we ever found time 
for it among our multitudinous duties, I 
will just say that when you become as 
deeply interested in anything as we were 
in our club, you will make time for it in 
some way. It was only a half day oncein 
four weeks; surely not an extravagant 
allowance for one who works as hard as 
the average farmer’s wife. Ourmen folks 
helped us, by accepting easily prepared 
meals on club day, and we left the dinner 
dishes, if we did not have time to wash 
them. We helped each other out in the 
matter of conveyance, and the men were 
good about horses, too, if a good club 
husband could let his wife have a horse 
by using a colt, himself, or by any other 
makeshift, he did it cheerfully, for the 
club was not long in existence before the 
community recognized that it was an 
element of good to all concerned. 

I wish I had time to tell you at length 
of the various good times we had, but I 
must not now. I want to say only this 
much more, our dues were twenty-five 
cents for a life membership, so no one was 
barred by reason of lack of money.—Ada 
Carroll Wortman. 
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Notes About The Ocean Wreck. 


It would seem as though we have but 
little definite knowledge of the mysteries 
of the ocean. We were told when we first 
heard of the wreck of the Titanic that the 





bodies of the victims would never be dis- 
covered but that the bodies would sink 
to the bottom of the sea and that the 
depth of the water at the point of sinking, 
which was nearly two miles, would prevent 


any of the bodies from rising as would | 


have been the case had the water been 
more shallow. The recent discovery of 
sixty-four bodies disproves this early | 
assumption. 

It has been stated in past years, but 
erroneously I assume, that both ships and 
dead bodies which were sunken at great 
depths in the ocean would descend only 
midway to the bottom, where the immense 
pressure of the water would hold the 
ship and the dead bodies suspended. We 
certainly have no data giving positive 
evidence in regard to the many claims 
made along these lines by assumed 
specialists. 

I have evidence of the frailty of the 
human mind when I pause to think of 
the acclamations of the press of this 
country and of Europe in case the Titanic 
had made an eventful trip on her maiden 
voyage, beating all records as to time, 
comfort and luxury of the trip. Imagine 
it to be true that the Titanic had landed 
at her wharf in New York City with 
colors flying. I can imagine the gallant 
captain and the owners being congratu- 
lated on every hand with no criticisms as 
to the dangers connected with the urging 
of this monster of the deep through the 





dangerous icebergs. 
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The Good Roof Guide Book tells 
what you ought to know about al] 
kinds of roofing. Write for it, and 
ask for samples. Both free. 

The Kant-leak Kleet is an improved 
fastening for smooth-surface roofings, 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 
Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world, 

hiladelphia 


New York San Francisco Chicago 











When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower, 





MAGNIFYING GLass 
and Tweezers combined ae 
powerful lens adjustable to any 
angle. _ Useful in every home 

rofession and trade. 1 : 

n leather pocket case. 5c 
2 for 250. G. G. TRADER CO., 23 Duane St., New Yor 


yaaa aaa $6 to $15 
FOR THE M.S.1.A. A Day! 
AD h 
Send stamp for perticulars, Ml. 8.1. A. Assoooee 
12 Building, Indianapo! 
I; IS indeed a pleasure to glance through the 
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snoslotion, 
beautifully printed pages of a booklet that jg 
being sent out free to all Green’s Fruit Grower 
readers who request it, by M. V. Richards 
Land & Industrial Agent, Southern Railway, Wash. 
ington, D.C. This booklet is a treatise on stock. 
raising in the Southeast. The introduction saysthat 
the stockman should look to Virginia, North Caro. 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Tennessee and Kentucky for the most profitable 
fields for raising horses, mules, cattle, sheep, hogs 
and poultry in the future. Each class of live stock 
is discussed under a particular head and beautify! 
ictures are presented to illustrate what is said, 
he booklet can be had free by writing to the aboye 
address and requesting it. 
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THE OLDEST FRUIT JOURNAL IN AMERICA 
CHARLES A. GREEN, Editor 
The Highest Authority on Fruit Growing 


Thousands of Prosperous 
Fruit Growers have obtained success 
while following Mr. Green’s advice. 
You can do it too. 

Read Green's Fruit Grower and learn 
how. It tells the whole story month by 
month. 

Send One Dollar and get Green's 
Fruit Grower for thirty-six months. 
Send to-day and we will send you Mr. 
Green's famous book “How I Made The 
Old Farm Pay.”’ 


GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER 
Rochester, N. Y. 


91 Wall St.. 





PAY DRILLING 
WATER WELLS 


Our Free Drillers’ Book, with 
catalog of Keystone Drills, tells 
§ how. Many sizes ; traction 
portable, Easy terms. “hese 
machines make good anywhere, 


Keystone Well Digger Co., 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 








BOOMER & BOSCHERT 
PRESS CO., 







MACHINERY 


Best and cheapest. 
Send for catalogue. 


347 West Water St., 
SYBACUSE, BN. Y. 


4 BUGGY WHEELS Ts $82 
With. Rubber Tires,$18.45. Your Wheels Rerubbered, 
Ae ae\ 910.30. I make wheels % to 4 in. tread. Tops, 
A] \y Shafts, $2.10; Repair Wheels, $5.95; Axles $2.25; Was 
DU\Y on Umbrelia free. Buy direct. Ask for Catalog 
@LIT HICKORY WHEEL CO., 503 F St, Cincinnati, 














Fruit Growers’ Handy Wagol 


The only kind of wagon that ever should ay 
the orchard or fruit patch. Solow down that : 
twice as easy loading and unloading filled bar 
rels, boxes, baskets and crates as ona high wagon, 
Use a low Flectric Handy Wagon 


one day with any kind of hauling 
you have to do and you never wi 
use a high.wheeled wagon again. 
You can drive undertrees where limbs hang low 
without knocking off fruit. Drive around au¢ 
into places you can’t go with high wagon 
Also saves half the labor of spraying, fertilizing. 
hauling trash, etc. 
Steel wheels carry any load, Ne tire setting 
and no wear-out to them. Broad tires ue 
not rut soft ground, but make draft lig’ 
You needjustsuch a wagon, Letus prove 
it to you. Write for free book today. 


Electric Wheel Co., Box 24, Quincy, 
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Yard Manure and Humus. 

Cultivators of the soil have spent much 
time in learning about the effects of yard 
manure, of commercial fertilizers and of 
humus. This is not surprising when we 
consider that not only the skill of a chem- 
jst is required in order to learn definitely 
about these effects, but much special 
knowledge of different soils is needed. 
It is only of recent years that we have 
learned wh } } 
crops are helpful to the farmer in enrich- 
ing his soil. It used to be argued that 
clover roots and stalks could not enrich 
the soil since everything contained in the 
roots and branches was taken from the 
soil. But of recent years we have learned 
that the clover plant gathers nitrogen 
from the atmosphere and that the old 
theory holding that it gathered all of its 
fertility from the soil is erroneous. 

Are you certain now that you under- 
stand the action of yard manure on the 
soil? It is simply marvelous that a slight 
dressing or dusting of a field with stable 
manure will increase the crop growing 
thereon. We have probably overesti- 
mated the value of stable manure in its 
effect in loosening up the soil and adding 


clover and other similar. 


and if he sells any hay it will be his timo- 


y. 

What I would like to impress upon the 
mind of every owner of land long tilled 
is that he can in most cases double the 
yield of his crop by the application of 
commercial fertilizers, which are in fact 
a little more effective in producing large 
crops than barnyard manure, as proved 
by English experiments. 





| ( ceed 
Two Dangerous Imported Plant Dis- 
eases. 


The white-pine blister rust and the 
potato.wart, two plant diseases which 
have caused great damage in Europe, are 
being brought into America regardless 
of the danger of their becoming perman,; 
ently established in this country. They 
can not be efficiently handled by inspec- 
tion. If they once become established 
here they are practically sure to have a 
disastrous effect, the former upon the 
growth of white pine and of other closely 
related pines which are among our most 
valuable timber trees and the latter upon 
the cultivation of one of our greatest 
food crops, the potato. 

The only practical method of dealing 





humus, and 


have underestimated the 


with these two diseases is that of total 





a EAE SEO 


ed-heeded Woodpecker > 


Monroe Co. NY. 


Redheaded Woodpecker. 
peculiar spasmodic flight. 





This is a helpful insectivorous bird, beautiful in plumage and with a | 





value of farmyard manure simply for the 
phosphate, nitrogen and potash which it 
contains. 

Many have an erroneous idea of humus, 
thinking that barnyard manure is of great 
service in adding humus to the soil. Few 
of us know what humus is. We think of 
it as decaying vegetable matter, but this 
's not the truth. Humus is in fact an 
accumulation of the ages which is almost 
indestructible. The mucky soils of our 
lowlands, such as are devoted largely to 
the growing of celery and cabbage, con- 
‘ain humus more largely than most up- 
land soils, but at Green’s Fruit Farm we 
have been disappointed in the effect pro- 
duced by drawing this mucky soil to the 
uplands and spreading it there as one 
would manure. 


It is not many years since farmers and 
tut growers looked with suspicion upon 
Commercial fertilizers, regarding’ them 
48 stimulants more than as plant feod. 
Ne have come now to realize that they 
ate really plant foods and not. simply 
stimulants, and that the seil may be kept 
* 4 flourishing condition and that large 
‘tops may be grown simply by the appli- 
Cation of commercial fertilizers. 
an progressive farmer will be slow to 
ae over hay from his farm. Manure 
, e from clover hay or from animals 
, eae clover hay is much more valu- 
fi ¢ than that made from wheat, straw or 

mathy hay. He will feed his clover hay 





prohibition of the importation of white 
pines and potatoes from certain localities. 
This can be secured by giving the Secre- 


tary of Agriculture quarantine power in| 


connection with dangerous fungous dis- 
eases similar to that he now has for ani- 
mal diseases. This power should be ac- 
companied by a permit system for all 
plant importations, as only in this way 
can information concerning all importa- 
tions be obtained. These ends can not 
be secured in any other way. Moreover, 
these measures must be made effective 
at once or the only opportunity for pre- 
venting these two diseases from becoming 
permanently established here will be lost. 
pine 


Planters Read This.—Now my friends 
you who have invested hard-earned money 
in the nurseryman’s wares, what are you 
doing to make existence probable or even 
possible to these strangers on your place, 
and which possibly have journeyed many 
hundred miles? With mutilated roots, 








and no connection with the new earth 
around them are you trying to make it 
as easy as possible for them to maintain 
their existence under the vastly changed 
conditions in which they find themselves? 
PEEL 

‘“‘How I Made the Old Farm Pay”’ is 
the title of an illustrated booklet of sixty- | 
four pages, giving the experience of C. A. | 
Green in- starting and managing a fruit | 
farm. Price postpaid twenty-five cents.* 





‘7 You get a Quadruple Guarantee with 


OOFING 





Briarcliff Farms, Pine Plains, N. Y., Robt. W. Gardner, Architect. Buildings covered with J-M Asbestos Roofing. 


It is guaranteed, by its a//-mineral (Asbestos and Trinidad Lake 
Asphalt) construction, to be fire-proof, unaffected by gases, acid fumes, 
salt air, heat or cold, and to never need coating, gravel or other protection. 

It is guaranteed, by the wonderful insulating quality of the Asbestos, 
to make buildings cooler in Summer and warmer in Winter. 

It is guaranteed, by its record of over a quarter century of wear on buildings in all 
parts of the country, without coating, to cost Jess per yeay of service than any other roofing. 

And it is guaranteed to give entire satisfaction by our half century of experience in 
the manufacture of roofings and our reputation to never break a promise or shirk an 
honorable obligation. 

J-M Asbestos Roofing is suitable for any kind of building, anywhere. 
doesn’t sell it, send your order to our nearest branch, 

Write for illustrated Book No. 1535 and we'll also send you apiece of thecurious 
Asbestos rock from which we make this roofing, theatre curtains, etc. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


i and para 1 ‘ra’ 
levelan: iis is i } hiladelphi 
D ela ndianapo ASB ESTOS Pittsbunte 


If your dealer 


Baltimore 





Kansas City 
Los Angeles New York 

For Canada:=THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED, 
Toronto, Ont. Montreal, Que. yinnipeg, Man, Vancouver, B, C. 




























No extras to buy with the 
a engine - A ——_ 
outfit - no complications. 
- Water Here’s a compact pumping 

outfit that will easily pay 

for itself with one season's 
work. Runs in any kind 
of weather. Engine is port- 
able, can be used for many 
other jobs on the farm. 
A lot of power for little 









Ready to an 


Starts easy and delivers big power. 
cooled - fuel tank in base - comes wired up 
ready to run in 3 minutes after unloading. 
erosene A wonderful engine tor econ- 
Use K omy - will run all day and do 
or Gasoline remarkable amount of work 
for only a few cents worth of fuel - Uses gaso- 
line, alcohol, distillate, kerosene (coal oll.) money. 
Sizes . If you are not sure of the 
12 Fi to power you need get the adv.ce WII! pump 3000 gallons 
Select From. of our service department. Tell of Water fer 6 Cents. 
us what you want an engine todo - our engine 
experts will give you an honest estimate of the 
best outfit for you with rock-bottom price, 
Write fer big Engine Book. Ask about com- 
plete Electric Light Outfits fer country homes 
WHY WE CIVE mdse —_ vaig — =~ ter ape rge on the quickest and surest way to demon- 
e won: value of this hig jeengine. Try the engine every day for 30 da: 
30 DAYS TRIAL. at your own work—if not satisfied we take the engine back and pay the freight. No red ce 
© no obligations - no risk in socepting this offer « the engine must make good or you dont pay for it. 


GRAY MOTOR COMPANY, 671 U.S. Motors Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. 
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THE NEW HANDY SET OF TOOLS 


Every house, every barn, every shop, every man, every boy, 
every house wife, indeed almost every person needs a set of these 
handy tools. The new firm grip is a valuable improvement on the 
old style. 








The illustration shows the tools much smaller than they really are. 
Think of the things you can do with a set of these tools. The 
whole ten tools go inside the handle and are always ready. 





How to get the complete set. Send us four new yearly sub- 
scribers to Green’s Fruit Grower at thirty-five cents each and we 
will send you the whole set in a box complete ready to use, all 
charges prepaid to your door. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














Find 


About the Forkner 


Out 
gLisht Draft Harrow! 









HIS low-priced harrow for orchards and vineyards 
—and general use—is a world-beater. Wonderfully 
light of draft — weight carried on wheels, not on 
Great worker — 20 to 30 acres a day with 
. : one team—and every inch of soil cultivated thoroughly 
HAs —lifted and turned in long wavy level. Best of all—' 

ELL ey. Saeea it hangs low and has great extension—making it a snap 
to work right up to trees without horse or driver disturbing boughs or fruit. 


Find Out in Your Orchard—At Our Risk! 


WRITE TODAY for catalog and 30 day month—and send it back if you don’t 
trial offer. Pick the machine suited _ find it the finest cultivator made. 
to your soil and orchard and use it fora 


Send for This Free Book 


“Modern Orchard Tillage” — written by highly 
successful orchardist — contains information 
that may be worth hundreds of dollars to you 
Sent for the asking. 


horses’ necks. 












Light Draft Harrow Co. 
900 E.Nevada St. Marshalltown, la. 
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Aunt Lydia’s Household Hints. 

Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 
Get the habit of breathing through the 
nose. Mouth breathing causes_ many 
colds and encourages catarrh. The air 
ought to be warmed before entering the 
lungs. 





Teach the boys some of the simple 
rules of housework. Impress them with 
the fact that it is not in any way “‘girlish,”’ 
but a most useful bit of knowledge that 
_ in all probability come useful in later 
ife. 





When using tacks too much care cannot 
be taken to keep them off the floor. If 
one is accidentally dropped search for 
for it at once till it is found. Serious 
ar can result from stepping upon a 
tack. 





The lamps should be cleaned and trim- 
med daily. Many housewives pay little 
attention to them, but wait till they can- 
not get good light any longer. Eyesight 
is too valuable to be impaired bygpoorly 
kept lamps. 





Keep a small box containing a dozen 
empty spools in the xitchen. Then when 
a package comes tied with a bit of strong 
string wind it upon aspool. Such lengths 
always come in handy, as a ball of one 
kind of string will serve every purpose. 





Every housewife ought to keep a high 
stool in her kitchen. There are many 
kinds of work that will permit of one sit- 
ting, and even a few minutes is a great 
help on busy days. One comes in very 
useful when desiring to reach high places. 





Do not throw away the tissue paper 
that comes into the house, as it is useful 
for many purposes. It is excellent for 
wrapping surplus silverware. Use it to 
polish the mirrors and the lamp chimneys. 
Some is always handy to wrap any small 
article that is to be sent through the mail 
ina box. You will need a good supply in 
which to wrap your gifts next Christmas. 








When the 
Appetite Lags 


A bowl of 


Post 
Toasties 


with cream 
hits the right spot. 


‘““Toasties’’ are thin 
bits of corn; fully cooked, 
then toasted to a crisp, 
golden-brown. 

This food makes a fine 
change for spring appe- 
ties. 

Sold by Grocers, and 
ready to serve from pack- 
age instantly with cream 
and sugar. 


“The Memory Lingers” 





Made by 
Postum Cereal Co., Led. 
Pure Food Factories 
Battle Creek, Mich. 




















One of the best ways to keep the men 
folks contented and happy is to have their 
meals ready on time. They are hungry 
after a day’s hard work and waiting any 
length of time is anything but pleasant. 
Nothing is ever gained by being half an 
hour behind time. 





The waste pipes from the sink should 
never be allowed to become clogged. A 
strong solution of boiling water and com- 
mon baking soda will remove all traces 
of grease. A strainer should be used to 
prevent pieces of waste from going down. 
An uncleanly sink is a most dangerous 
nuisance. 





Now that the warm weather is coming 
one feels the need of a back porch. If 
there is not one already built construct 
a light framework and cover with canvas 
or burlap. Plant flowers and vines at 
each side. Add a couple of chairs, a 
rustic table, and you have an ideal spot 
for resting or sewing. 





Women are beginning to realize as never 
before that strength and energy are the 
most valuable assets, and that they should 
be as economical in their use as with 
money. Several timeseach day one should 
take a few minutes of complete rest and 
relaxation, allowing nothing to interfere 
or the best results are lost. 





A pad of paper and a pencil hanging in 
the kitchen is a useful and inexpensive 
convenience. Write down any articles 
that are needed from the grocery and when 
market day comes the list is all ready. 
There are always notes and items that 
one wants to keep in mind, and there is no 
need of defacing the calendar. 





Now that the busy days are here the 
house work mustbe lightened inevery 
possible way. Nothing unnecessary 
should be allowed to draw upon the 
energy. The question of tablecloths for 
common use is well worth considering. 
A white oilcloth looks well and will save 
many hours of hard work this summer. 





Many housewives pay little attention to 
the care of the refrigerator. No article 
of food should be allowed to spoil or fruit 
decay. Do not put hot food away. At 
least twice each week everything should 
be removed and the whole interior given 
a good scrubbing with hot water and soap. 
There cannot be too good sanitation where 
cooked food is kept. 





The couch is one article of furniture 
that the man of the house thoroughly 
enjoys, and nothing should interfere with 
his after-dinner and evening naps. Do 
not load it with pillows that are too good 
for use. There may be a few that will 
look the worse if used, but there must be 
some that are practical, some that can 
be easily washed. A square of washable 
material to spread where his shoes coine 
will help save the covering. 





O--— 
Home Canning. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
By Mrs. P. C. H. 

From the experience we have had, we 
believe it is a great advantage to possess a 
home canning outfit. When we were 
asked to buy such a home canner, and saw 
the price, ten dollars, we said at once: 
‘“‘How can we ever get our money back?” 
And it was only because the agent made us 
special terms that we finally bought the 
canner, and today we are glad that we 
bought it, for we now realize the advant- 
ages of such a home canning outfit. 

The past season was one of little fruit 
with us, and during the past summer we 
experienced a long drouth, yet we canned 
about $18 worth of vegetables, not count- 
ing those kept for home use. 

Here is the method we used. As soon 
as we bought the canner, we made it known 
among our neighbors and along the phone 
line that we had bought such a canner 
and were ready to do their canning in the 
regular tin cans on shares for half. We 
thought that because our own tomato 
patch was not producing well on account 
of the drouth, that such was the case all 
around us, but soon nice large tomatoes 
were brought infor us cocan. In fact we 
were agreeably surprised at the many fine 
tomatoes raised by some people in such a 
year of drouth. And by this method 


of canning, the tomatoes are preserved | 


whole, not being cooked to a mush as by 
the old way. 

We also canned large quantities of snap 
beans. We found it best to cook them as 
for the table, then can. Upon opening 
the can, they need not be cooked long. 
Corn is the most difficult of all vegetables 
to preserve, and as our corn was not as 
young and tender as it should have been, 
we cooked it four hours in the can, in 
order to be sure aboutit. Corn and toma- 
toes in equal proportions make a very 
useful article for soups. This combina- 
tion is easily preserved, being cooked in 
the sealed can only 45 minutes. 

Our canner was bought too late in the 
season to preserve small berries, but we 
* propose to use it extensively for black- 
berries and strawberries this year. Be- 
sides tomatoes and beans, we shall also 
can peaches, pears, apples and grapes. 
In order to dispose of the surplus, it is 
necessary to buy regular labels and paste 
them on the cans. Such labels can be 
bought for 20 cents per hundred. 

The best time to buy cans is in the early 
spring when a thousand cans can be se- 
cured for about twenty-two dollars. If 
you wait to buy your cans until the can- 
ning season, you will be compelled to 
pay about three cents per can, and any 
delay in securing cans at that time means 
a loss. 

Another great advantage is to be the 
first one in your community to own such 
a home canning outfit, and thus secure 
much fruit and many vegetables from the 
whole community to can on shares. 

There is no difficulty in selling the sur- 
plus, for the grocers in your neighboring 
towns will readily buy what you have 
to sell. We sold our surplus tomatoes, 
beans, grapes and corn at $1.20 per dozen. 
In fact, tomatoes are considered the best 
sellers of all the vegetables. Thousands 
and thousands of cans are used today in 
homes where 15 years ago no canned to- 
matoes were used. We therefore know 
from experience that a home canning outfit 
will pay well in every farming community. 
O--—- 

Hominy Croquettes. 


To make the plain croquettes boil 
the breakfast hominy in double boiler, 
in milk, until it is soft and absorbs all 
the milk. It will take about an hour, 
allowing a quart of milk to a cup of rice. 
Take from the fire and beat smooth and 
wash all the grains. Then add the well 
beaten yolks of four eggs and cook for 
about eight or ten minutes. Add a table- 
spoonful of minced parsley and salt and 
pepper to taste. Mix well and turn out 
on a platter to cool and form into cylinder- 
shaped croquettes about three inches 
long and an inch thick. Cover with 
beaten egg and roll in fine dry bread 
crumbs and fry in deep hot fat until a 
nice delicate brown. 
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In a cabinet or box that will lock, keep 
a few home remedies that you know how 
to use. A suggestive list might include 
castor oil, epsom salts, senna leaves, 
essence of peppermint, sweet sp. nitre, 
a bottle of two grain quinine pills, a bot- 
tle of boracic acid for burns or sores, 
flaxseed meal for poultices, a jar of 
cosmoline and such other remedies as 
one has become accustomed to using. A 
book giving advice on what to do for 
accidents or cases of poisoning will be 
very convenient to keep and to study.— 
Farmer’s Wife. 





oe 
A True Bird Story. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
By Mrs. R. H. Ennis, Wash. 

Early in April a pair of red headed 
wood-peckers commenced to make a hole 
in . large poplar tree near the kitchen 
window. A pair of blue birds fluttered 
around them constantly, chirping and 
visiting, and sharing their bugs and 
worms 

Mr. and Mrs. Redhead worked steadily 
for over a month before the house suited 
them, then the nest was made, and the 
blu2 birds helped in its construction. 

When the little Redheads came, it was 
first a month before they ventured out 
of the house, then, after two days of 
trying their wings in the grove, they flew 
away with their proud parents. ° 

The Blue birds had been daily and 
friendly visitors all during this time, and 
as soon as the Redheads were gone, ‘they 
commenced to carry out the old nest 
material and worked like bees, until here 
came two tiny gray and white birds who 
drove them away and took possession. 
The Blue birds disappeared for two days. 
The Gray birds cleaned out the house 
and were rebuilding when here came Mr. 
and Mrs. Blue bird, Mr. and Mrs. Redhead 
andtheirchildren. A conference was held 
which lasted many hours and was joined 
by the Robins, who lived in the next tree. 
Finally the Grays left with the Redheads 
and the Blue birds resumed work on their 
home. Now, Mrs. Blue bird is sitting on a 
nest of tiny, white eggs, Mrs. Redhead 
was back on a friendly visit last Friday, it 
sounded like a meeting of the Aid Society. 
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AMERICAN 


SEPARATOR 


SENT ON TRIAL, FULLY 
GUARANTEED. A new, well 
made, le, onay running separator for 

15. ~- hot ae oot nd 

a or light rent 
from this Cictare. ee | filus- 
trates our large capacity ma- 
chines. The bowl is a oaliery 
marvel, easily cleaned. Wheth 
mene b is large or small, 1: our 

ndsome free catalo; 








Tal kina 
aad Sleeping Doll 


I want to send every little 
- I say 


fog. 1 


NOT ONE CENT of YOUR MONEY is REQUIRED 
athe ~ polis, Ind” 38 - 





When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower, 
Different sorts, gold 


Cards for 10c Birthday, oe 
Embossed, ete. Sent postpaid for 10c. stamps or 
coin. HOPKINS’ NOY. CO. D31 Belleville, il 
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THE EZY-HEM SKIRT GAUGE 


NO MORE UNEVEN SKIRTS 








It is light in weight and can be adjusted in- 
stantly to turn hem any height from floor, and 
when the hem is turned the skirt will ‘‘hang 
right’’ all around. Will save its cost on one 
skirt, but it will last a lifetime, because there 
is nothing to break or wear out, about it. 

DIRECTIONS:—Set gauge on the floor so that 
the skirt will fall over the standard, making it come 
under or inside of the skirt. Fold the goods under 
so that the wire arm will come inside the fold and 
pin the hem in place, slide the gauge along and 
repeat. Stand on a book or other object to raise 
yourself off the floor a little for long skirts, stand 
gauge on a book or other object for extra short or 
children’s skirts, 

Given with one years subscription to Green’s 
Fruit Grower. Price 50 cents; address Green's 
Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Assorted comics 


40 POST CARDS iv: i0" 


bossed Floral Cards with Town Greetings or Your . 
Gold, 10 cents. 12 lovely Easter Cards 10c. 12 ro 8 


envelope wor very pretty, your name on cards in envelopes 
10c. U.S. CARD WORKS, Clintonville, Conn. 

House Lighting Plants, Telephones, Dynamo 
ELECTRIC Lamps, Engines, Railways, Batteries, Belts, ne 


Big Cat. 3c. OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, 
ee 
rb 
ington, D. 
rs est ay 


PATENTS 220 S°S0s 


Developed. Best Work. Low ager 

FILM Ss. Printed. KODAKS. Brownie Comet 
Photo Supplies. Enlargements. Photos copied, Samples te. ‘nT. 
Free. C.M.Westlake Co.G.G. 415 Gates Ave., Brooklyn.” 
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Pattern 


4575— Ladies 
22 to 32 in 
Tequires 43 
cents, 

5202—Ladies' 
40 and 44 i 
4% yards § 
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measure, ] 
material, | 
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oe oe I 

yards - 
3669—Childre 
and 5 year: 
36-inch mat 
5071—Childre 
One. Cut. 
requires 15 
cents, 
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sizes, 32 to. 
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cents, 
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Sizes 32 to 4: 
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; 6 4430, 
Patterns for Women Who Sew. 


4575—Ladies’ Nine-Gored Skirt. 
22 to 32 inches waist measure. For 24 waist it 
susines 434 yards 44-inch material. Price 10 

ts. 

5292—Ladies’ Work Apron. Cut in 4 sizes, 32, 36, 
0 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
4% yards 27-inch material. Price 10 cents. 

287—Men’s Megligee Shirt. 32 to 44-inch breast 
measure. For 36 breast it requires 4 yards 27-inch 
material. Price 10 cents. 
2—Ladies’ Dressing Sack. Cut in 6 sizes, 32 
to 42-inch bust measure. For 36 bust it requires 

nis yards 26-inch material. Price 10 cents. 
669—Children’s Sack Apron. Cut in 3 sizes, 1, 3 
and 5 years. For 3 years it requires 174 yards 

seerinch. material. Price 10 cents. 

71—Children’s Dress with Body and Sleeves in 
ne. Cut in sizes 1, 3, 5 and 7 years. Age 3 
a 15% yards of 36-inch material. Price 10 


Cut in 6 sizes, 


4091—Ladies’ One Piece Corset Cover. Cut in 9 
Sizes, 32 to 48-inch bust measure. For 36 bust it 
— 1% yards 17-inch flouncing. Price 10 

5658—T adies’ Empire Dress Closed at Front. Cut in 
_ 32 to 42-inch bust measure. Size 36 requires 

%, yards of 36-inch material, 34 yard of 24-inc! 

Selene and 54 vard of 18-inch all over. Price 10 cents. 

§—Girls’ Shirred Dress. Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10 
and 12 years. Age 8 requires~of one material 274 
yards 36-inch material. Price 10 cents. 

_ Men's Negligee Shirt. Cut in sizes 32 to 45 
7 breast measure. For 36 breast it requires 

wrens 36-inch material. Price 10 cents. 
in’ sadies’ Dress With Three Piece Skirt. Cut 

.81zes 32 to 42-inches bust measure. Size 36 
— 5% yards of 36-inch material. Price 10 


"ps ie-—Lingerie Hat in French and Eyelet Em- 
pipet 2 uitable for ladies, misses and little 
Pie » The material consists of one large circular 
ce 24-inches in diameter, embroidered in the 


center for the crown and scalloped and embroidered 
with a few eyelet flowers on the edge. Jt is mount- 
ed on a wire frame which may be of any desired 
shape and trimmed with ribbon and flowers. 
Price 10 cents. 
5351—Ladies’ Three Piece Skirt. Cut in 6 sizes 
22 to 32-inch waist measure. Size 24 requires 
measures 3 yards around lower edge and requires 
334 yards 44-inches wide. Price 10 cents. 
5556—Children’s Dress with Front Yoke and Panel 
in One. Cut in sizes 1, 3 and 5 years. Age 3 
years requires 174 yards of 36-inch material, 314 
yards of insertion. Price 10 cents. 
4430—Ladies’ One Piece Kimono Night Gown. Cut 
in 7 sizes, 32 to 44-inch bust measure. For 36 
bust it requires 434 yards 36-inch material. Price 
10 cents. 
Order patterns by number, and 
inches. Address Green’s Fruit 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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INTEREST OF WIFE IN THE 
FAMILY ESTATE. 
Justice to The Farmer’s Wife., 

Mr. C. A. Green:—I have just been 
reading the article in Green’s Fruit 
Grower, ‘‘Pity For the Farmer’s Wife,’’ 
and the comments of C. A. Green that 
followed, which I consider good. But 
you forgot to speak of the saddest part of 
the wife’s life. Many farmer’s wives 
(and other wives as well) have toiled hard, 
and suffered and sacrificed as a moth- 
ers do, and at fifty broken in health, and 
heart, awake from the dreams of youth 
to realize that only a small part of the 
property they have helped to accumulate 
is theirs, be it little or much. 

The man that she has loved and trusted 
will say, the law provides well for the 
widow. Even christian men have said 


ve size in 
rower Co., 





these menus for a family of six varies 
from 46 cents to 86, with the total weekly 
cost for food $4.57. In a second list of 
dishes there is much greater choice, but 
the cost is $6.46 weekly. The menus 
include codfish hash, stuffed heart, liver, 
inexpensive fish, and similar dishes. A 
third set of menus is even more ambitious, 
and takes in stuffed steak, pot roast, and 
many desserts. The total cost for this 
list is $8.60 weekly.—Springfield Republi- 
can. 


Oo--—_———- 
The Care of Bread. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
By Mrs. T. N. Rhodes. 

Bread should be thoroughly cooled be- 
fore putting it into the jar or can in which 
it is kept. Should this be neglected con- 
densation of the moisture will more 
wary cause the vegetable growth called 
mold. 


When bread is sliced the crumbs result- 
ing should never be swept back into the 
crock as we have seen many do. These 
gather moisture and add materially to the 
mold problem. 

Should the unmistakable odor of mold 
be detected, rub off all sides of the loaf 
vigorously with a coarse cloth, then hold 
with a large fork over the coals, if a wood 
fire is used, or the flames of gas or gaso- 
line. Of course, care should be exercised 
not to scorch or dry too much. 

If mold is plainly evident, slice it off 
and proceed as before. This can then be 





No. 1—Photograph from Una A. Salingan, Conn. showing beautiful parklike effect in roadway produced 


by the planting of trees which originally could not have cost over ten dollars. 
N. Y. No. 3—Rural home of A. J. Conkley, West Va. 
No. 4—Rural home of H. C. Hamilton, Maine. 


subscriber of Green’s Fruit Grower, Paul Wurst, 


a subscriber of Green’s Fruit Grower. 


No. 2—Rural home of a 





this. They forget that Christ said, 
‘“‘With what measure ye meet it shall be 
measured to you again.”’ Whatman would 
be satisfied with the use of one third of 
the property he has toiled hard to earn. 
I have in mind some farmer’s wives who 
have worked hard, reared large families 
and have been obliged to leave the home- 
stead and are now living in a rented house, 
they cannot afford a home of their own. 
Shame on the men who make our laws 
and the husband who leaves his widow 
to be cared for by the laws of the State. 
Much has been written on white slavery 
in cities, why don’t we hear more about 
white slaves in the country. There are 
plenty of them among the farmers. 
Mothers educate your daughters along 
these lines. Teach your girls that by the 
law of right and wrong that property they 
help to earn, is theirs as much as their 
husband’s and see that it is arranged so 
they can hold it as they go along. It 
may save them years of sorrow and need. 
Written by a woman who has been 28 
years a farmer’s wife.—Justice, N. Y. 


sandals 
How to Live on a Few Pennies a Day. 

The society for improving the con- 
ditions of the poor finds in many in- 
stances too large an outlay for meat 
and in an endeavor to avoid this Miss 
Gibbs has made out menus, which run 


like this: 
Breakfast. 

Oatmeal, milk and sugar; oatmeal, 2 
cups, cost 1}c; milk, 1 — 9c; sugar 
1 pound, 3c. Bread and butter; bread, 
13 pounds, 5c; butter, oleo, 4 ounces, 6c. 
Coffee (cocoa shells for children) ; coffee, 
4 ounce, 1 mill; cocoa shells, 1 cup, 1 mill. 


inner. 

Meat balls and rice with brown gravy; 

meat, 1 pound, 12c; rice, 1-2 pound, 3c; 

boiled onions, 1 pound, 2c; bread and 

butter; bananas, 6, 6c; sliced bananas with 
lemon juice, lemon, 1, 2c. 


upper. 

Baking powder biscuits; flour, 3 cups, 
6c; sugar syrup; tea with lemon; tea, 
1 ounce, 1c; total, 56c. 

This is varied with pork and beans, 
escalloped eggs, stewed tomatoes, split 
peas and bacon, rice and lentils, and 
similar dishes; but the Mga! is not, 
as the dietitian points out, sufficient for 
any length of time. The daily cost of 


used for several kinds of toast or for 
pudding or dressing. For myself, I wish 
to add that I rarely have this trouble, as 
I keep my bread in a large can which is 
better than a jar. Great care should be 
exercised in keeping whatever receptacle 
is used sweet and clean by cleansing and 
airing. This applies, also, to the cloths 
used about it. 

When I find that my bread is getting too 
dry I thoroughly wring a cloth out of 
cold water and wrap around it. Dry 
bread can be sliced and steamed, or the 
whole loaf put in the steamer as preferred. 

‘inened “ialtenan is the price of’’— 
good bread, and when it is provided by the 
“‘zude mon’”’ in these days of “‘high cost 
of living,’”’ we should most assuredly 
exercise it. And, too, not only should we 
be vigilant in this matter, but in all mat- 
ters whereby we may economize, as we 
firmly believe that wastefulness is indeed 
wickedness. 


o-—---—- 
Woman On The Farm. 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower :—I have 
been a subscriber to the Fruit Grower al- 
most ever since it made its first appear- 
ance, and during this time I have read 
many articles over your signature which 
interested me not a little, but none more 
than the one entitled ‘‘Pity for the Farm- 
er’s Wife’? which appeared in the March 
issue of the Fruit Grower. 

It seems to me that an article like this 
would do more to check the ‘‘back to the 
farm’? movement than anything else, 
and make country life less desirable. 

You sympathize strongly with the 
farmer’s wife because she puts in ‘‘four- 
teen hours a day preparing meals and 
washing dishes.’’ Friend Green you must 
be a Democrat because you ‘‘figure back- 
wards;’’ in no other way could you give 
her credit for working so many hours 
overtime. Now, as a matter of fact, is 
she not better off than the majority of her 
sistersin the city? She, at least, 1s never 
worried about the ‘‘grocery bill,’’ or about 
her husband loosing his ‘‘job,’’ and I do 
not know of any farmer’s wife in this 
vicinity who would rather live in the city. 
Once in a great while I see a family mov- 
ing ‘‘to town,’’ but it is not long before I 
see this same family, disgusted with the 
swirl of tainted city life, returning to the 
farm. 





And the servant girl too comes in for a 
bit of sympathy on account of onerous? 
duties which seem to be inseparably con- 
nected with the culinary department on 
the farm. But are there not others as 
deserving of sympathy? What about the 
girls who work in factories often surround- 
ed with demoralizing influences well cal- 
culated to fill us with horror? Surely 
life does not mean much to many of them! 
What about the girl who stands behind 
the counter in the large city store? She 
is expected to wear a “‘never come off 
smile’ or at least look pleasant, while 
waiting on numerous customers; and if 
some go out without making a purchase 
(as many do she is likely to get a sharp 
reprimand for not ‘“‘making a sale.’’ For 
all this she gets a few paltry dollars a 
week Surely no farmer’s daughter wants 
her job. Then there is the faithful 
stenographer who, with nimble fingers and 
mind alert, deftly takes “‘fiction’’ day 
after day. I fancy there are times when 
even she wearies of her task and longs for 
“‘something better.” 

Employment of some sort is a necessity 
if we wish to enjoy a full measure of 
happiness and contentment. All depends 
on the mental attitude; to many, work 
is irksome, degrading-drudgery because 
they only think so; these are the “‘misfits,”’ 
the most miserable of mortals. But to 


the great army of workers, it is more of 
a penne pastime, and on them depends 
al i 

AZ 


progress in every field of endeavor. 
. H. Tate, Kentucky. 








The very best jar from 
the cap—down! 


It 1s no trouble to “jar” things these 
days. Even many vegetables that 
you never thought of “canning”—it 
is easy in these all-glass jars. 


No spoiled vegetables or fruit— 
no sweltering over hot stoves for 
nothing! Just put up most fruit 
and “garden stuff” whole and get 
best results from the 


E-Z SEAL JAR 


This jar is safe. ‘The glass cap fastens 
with a wire spring—it closes with a 
touch and opens with a #/t—no wrist- 
turning, no neck-twisting, no shattering 
or splattering ! 

Then — the heavy, green-tinted glass 
keeps out the light. Your fruit opens 
fresh and plump instead of faded and 
wilted, ‘Try the E-Z Seal way. 


Free Jar— 
Free Book 


Cut out this cou- 
pon, takeit to your 
grocer—he will 
give you one E-Z 
Seal Jar— FREE. 
Be sure and write 


of Recipes—it tells 

many things you 

should know. Get 

the Jar from the 

grocer. Get the ‘5 
Book from us, Paereaty 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS COMPANY 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


1-Qt. E-Z Seal Jar CI 
FREE for the Coupon 


Please note—in order to secure free jar this coupon 
must be presented to your dealer before Sept. ist, 
1912, with blank spaces properly filled out, 
HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS CO., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
This is to certify, That I have this day received one 
“Atlas”? E-Z Seal Jar Free of all cost and without 
any obligation on my part. This is the first coupon 
d by any ber of my family. 





» 





Address. 

DiALER:—Present this to jobber from 
whom recieved E-Z Seal Jars. All coupons must 
be signed by you and returned before Nov. ist, 1912, 
DEALER’S CERTIFICATE. _ Thisis to certify, that I 
gave away one ‘‘Atlas’’ E-Z Seal Jar to the person 
whose signature appears above, 





Dealer’s Name. 
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DESTROY TREE PESTS 
:.. Kill San Jose Scale, Apple Scab, Fun- 
gi, lice, bugs and other enemies of 
S vegetation by spraying with 


J 
CAUSTIC 

F GOOD'S“<FISH OIL 
Fe SOAP NOS 
Does not harm _the trees— fertilizes 
the soil and aids health Po. 
~ Used and endorsed by U. 8. Dept. 
of Agriculture. FREE.—Our valuable book on Tree 
and Plant Diseases. Write for it today. P 
JAMES GOOD, Original Maker, 953 N. Front St., Phila. 


SPRAY 


HOSE 
Belting and Pulleys 


Write us DIRECT and get in- 
formation and prices on sizes 
you need. 


ATLANTIC MANUFACTURING 6O., 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


». HANDY BRASS BUCKET 
P SPRAY PUMP 


The makers of this pump are the 
original inventors and manufacturers 
of the most extended line of Improved 
Bucket Spray Pumps with cylinder 
and air chamber side by side, by which 
all of the work 1s done on the down 
stroke and on which no stuffing box is 
used. The Handy Brass Spray Pump 
isa Brass Bucket Pump, with extra 
cylinder which makes it very powerful. 

Price, with Agitator, complete with 
hose and graduating Vermorel, fine or 
coarse spray, with solid stream nozzle 
and malleable foot rest.........$3.75 

Address 


Green’s Nursery Co. 
Supply Dept. Rochester, N. Y. 
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CROP REPORTS. 
Peach Crop Report. 

We hear of peach trees coming through 
the winter successfully and giving promise 
of a good crop of fruit this year in States 
where the thermometer has been as low 
as 21° below zero. The past winter has 
been one of the most severe and most 
prolonged of any of recent date. 

Fruit Prospects in Michigan. 

A careful inspection of the orchards 
near the shores of Lake Michigan indi- 
cates that, barring late spring frosts, there 
will be a good fruit crop this season. The 
apples and sour cherries have come through 
the winter in excellent condition and the 
peach trees, where orchards have been 
located so as to enjoy good air drainage, 
will give fair yields. The big Paul Rose 
peach orchards, near here are in surpris- 
ingly good condition. As the peach crop 
has been.practically destroyed in other 
parts of the country the fruit growers 
here are planning on high prices and big 
profits.—Western Michigan Development 
Bureau, Frankfort, Mich. 

Oo---- 
Ozark Fruit Outlook Bright. 


A. S. Teasdale, manager of the Teasdale 
Fruit & Nut Products Co. of Rogers, 
Arkansas, writes that the blossoming 
of pear, plum and apple trees has been 
phenomenal and that the weather has been 
ideal during the blooming period. Straw- 
berry conditions have been extremely 
favorable; raspberries and blackberries 
also promise well. The orchards are 
being better cared for this year than ever 
before, and the prospect is not only 
for an apple crop surpassing anything of 
the past, as there are thousands of acres 
of young orchard now in bearing, but also 
a crop of the best quality ever grown in 
| the section. 











Outlook For Peaches Good Near 
Rochester, N.Y. 

W. C. Rudman, of Irondequoit near 
Rochester, N. Y., who has a hungred and 
fifty acres of peach trees, and is known as 
the ‘‘Peach King”’ in this locality, said 
this morning that he had carefully ex- 
amined his orchards and found the trees 
in fine shape. 

“‘T expect more peaches than we had last 

ear. Crawfords will be particularly 

eavy, if indications are materialized. 
Last summer they were lighter than usual, 
while Albertas were heavier. The reverse 
will be true this season. Last year we 
had approximately 48,000 baskets of 
yeaches; this year we expect 60,000 
askets and have ordered that many 
carriers. 

Other Irondequoit growers also spoke 
in optimistic terms regarding the outlook, 
George H. Rudman, who had between 
15,000 and 20,000 baskets of peaches last 
year, expects another large crop. Alex- 
ander McLean, who has a smaller orchard 
confirmed what the Rudmans said. 

Reports regarding apples, cherries, 
plums and pears are also cheering, grow- 
ers predicting good crops. They say the 
trees are in good condition, the ssol 
weather preventing premature budding 
which might be damaged by an un- 
expected frost.- 





0 
Big Apple Crop is Promised This Year 
For Western New York. 

It is generally believed among orchard- 
ists that the apple yield this year will be 
above the averag: and considerably 
larger than that of last season. Although 
the Greenings will doubtless be a failure, 
still the prospect of a big yield of Bald- 
wins, Kings and general winter varieties 
is such as to be most encouraging. In 
certain localities, the buds have set 
heavily and there is no doubt but that 





The healthier the tree, the 
better the fruit. The longer 


APPLE 


trees are pprazes with 
GROWING “SCALECIDE”’ the more 
beautiful, 


poalt his 1 =< 
nitful they become. ‘““SCALEC ” is the 
es leader of all soluble oils—the only one 

containing distinct fungicidal properties. “‘SCALE- 
CIDE” will positively kill all soft-bodied sucking in- 
sects without injary tothetree. Let us prove t ese 
statements. Send today for free booklet ‘ SCALE- 
CIDE—the Tree Saver.” Address B. G. PRATT 
CO., Mfg, Chemists, 50 Church St., N. Y. City. 





WE SELL FARMS in Oceana, greatest fruit Co. in 
U. S. also grain, potatoes, alfalfa, dairying. Write for 
list, etc. Hanson & Son, Hart, Mich. 

Who use our ‘‘Pickers’ Tally Tickets,”’ 


BERRY GROWER save time and trouble. 


THOMPSON, the printer, R-8, Oswego, N. 


SUMMER SESSION 


Mechanics Institute 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
June 24th to August 16th 











Accredited Courses: (1) for Teachers; (2) for 
Regular Students; (3) for Delinquent Students; (4) 
for Prospective Studencs. 

Manual Training, Applied Art, Domestic Art 

Domestic Science, Pedagogical, Academic 

Tuition: $26.00 per session for not exceeding 
three courses. Extra time will be givenin all courses 
to make them equal to one, twoor three terms’ work. 

oard: $5.00 to $6.00 per week. 

For further information send for Bulletin. 


Address MECHANICS INSTITUTE 
Rochester, N. Y. 














» | WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me 
today. No matter where you liveor what 
your occupation, I will teach you the Real 
Estate business by mail; appoint you Special 
é Representative of my Company in your town; 
y start you in a profitable business of your own, 
and help you make big money at once. 
Unusual opportunity for men without 
y capital to become independent for life. 

Valuable Book and full particulars FR 
Write today. 


WATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 


M 47 Marden Bullding 
weshington, D. C. 











Gather Apples, Peaches, 
etc. as carefully as by hand 
with less work. Save: 
climbing ladder. No fruit out 
of reach. No wire to injure 
fruit or tangle in branches. 
Fruit drops into cloth bag, 
which can be filled before low- 
ering. Price complete except 
long handle (a fish pole will 
do) 75 ets. postage paid. Your 
money back if not 0. K. Cir- 
cular sent on request. Ad- 
dress F.D. KEES Mfg. Co., 
Box 800, Beatrice, Nebraska. 


Sand 
2'2 i smn 0 


Engine — Complete 














Gives ample power for al] farm 
uses. Only three moving parts— 
no cams, no gears, no valves— 
can’t get out of order. Perfect 

overnor—ideal cooling system. 

ses kerosene (coal oil), gaso- 
alos distillate or gas. 


ARE NOT SATISFIED. 

= 5-year ironclad guarantee. Sizes 
2% to 20 H. P., at proportionate 
prices, in stock, ready to ship. 
Postal brings full particulars free. 
Write for proposition on first en- 
gine in your locality. ) 
Detroit Motor Car Supply Co., 








Samples free. | 
¥. 7 


| Its suggestions may save you One 
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| Our Associate Editor, Prof. H. E. Van Deman, is president of a company possessing about one thousand 
acres of fertile land in Louisana on the delta of the Mississippi river, on which are planted large groves of 


| improved pecan nut trees. 


The above photogcoph shows a portion of this plantation inundated by the 


| recent disastrous rising of the Mississippi river, which has caused many million dollars damage to farmers 


} and others. Prof. 


Van Deman reports that his pecan nut groves are not supposed to have been injured, 


but he fears that the trees in his nursery where he propagates the yowng pecan trees may be injured. 





Will Have Fine Peaches. 

Reports from the various commercial 
orchards in this section show that Eastern 
Georgia will turn out the finest peaches 
ever shipped from this section. Veteran 
growers like John T. West, of this place, 
have given special care to their orchards 
in the past season cultivating them thor- 
oughly and spraying regularly. The 
young fruit that has set shows up well 
and there is every indication of heavy 
shipments. Thomson will put out about 
60 cars, possibly 75. There are s2veral 
shippers at this point who will average 
5 @ 6 cars each. Berzelia, east of this 
point, will have 10 cars or more. One 
grower at Sharon will have 10 cars, while 
other points along the Georgia railroad 
will furnish practically 100 cars. 

| ee 

| Missouri Fruit Prospects.—The Secre- 





+| tary of the State Board of Horticulture 


| has received reports from correspondents 
| throughout the state relative to the out- 
look for the apple and peach crop. 

Indications now are that the apple crop 

, will be unusually large if proper attention 

| be given to spraying. Reports show that 

| there will be a very heavy bloom, only a 
few reporting the bloom below the average, 
while many place it above average. 

The peach bloom is practically confined 
to a very limited area in the southwestern 
part of the state, and even there the pros- 
pects for a crop are far below average. 
Practically all report very severe winter 
injury to trees. 

| Considerably more spraying than usual 
isbeingdone. This gives a hopeful aspect 
to fruit growing in Missouri. Well spray- 
ed orchards are, as a rule, good paying 
orchards.—W. W. Chenoweth, Secretary. 
pease tie 
What is a publication’ like Green’s 
Fruit Grower worth 10 you each year? 
Hun- 
Send One Dollar now for 
* 





dred Dollars. 


aja Four Year’s Subscription. 


this year’s output in Western Orleans 
will be in excess of the average. 

A prominent fruit grower, who is very 
familiar with all of the orchards in this 
section, gave it as his opinion that the 
apple yield this year would depend upon 
the owner of the orchard. He stated 
that where there has been but desultory 
work with only ordinary spraying, the 
yield will hardly be up to the average, 
but in those orchards where the spraying 
has been frequent and where the land 
has been fertilized in such a way that it 
amounts to something there is sure to be 
an enormous yield. 

This same authority stated that, during 
the past few days, he had visited a num- 
ber of orchards and, in each instance, 
where the orchard has received applica- 
tions of fertilizer for the past year or more, 
the trees were heavily budded and in other 
orchards the prospects were only normal. 
He gave it as his opinion that the majority 
of growers in this section had paid special 
attention this year to spraying, fertilizing 
and cultivating and Orleans county prom- 
ises a big yield. 
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A good authority says that the pheasant 
so frequently seen on Green’s Fruit Farms 
feeds upon wire worms and other destruc- 
tiveinsects. Therefore protect the pheas- 
ants and make them as tame as possible. 
We have fed pheasants at our Rochester 
place the past winter and have made them 
feel at home. They will probably nest 
near our house. The pheasant is not 
only an insectivorous bird but feeds 
largely on seeds of weeds and in winter 
on the eggs of insects. 

——————_-0->--——~ 
Wisconsin Cranberry State says Sta- 
tion Specialist. 

Wisconsin has grown 12 per cent. of the 
cranberry crop of the United States, 
according to O. G. Malde, superintendent 
of the branch cranberry station of the 
College of Agriculture of the University 


of Wisconsin. A complete treatise with 
illustrations, on cranberry bog construc 
tion, known as Bulletin 213, has been pre. 
pared by Mr. Malde, and is being mailed 
free of charge by the Experiment Stato 
at Madison. P 

Several million acres of marsh land ay 
available in Wisconsin for growing eran. 
berries. The best success is obtained ‘i. 
acid peatmarsh soil. By the old methods 
orofits were not always realized on cran. 
perries, but the cranberry station hes 
introduced methods tending to secure 
more uniform crop and thus to make crap. 
berry growing a safer investment, 

Small Crop of Peaches in Pa, 

Prof. Surface, in speaking of the ero 
says: “While later investigation shee 
that the peach crop in Pennsylyanjg 
is not entirely destroyed, the crop will he 
very light. In Dauphin, Cumberland 
and Lebanon Counties, the crop will not 
be more than two per cent. of a normal 
crop. The frost and hard winter got ql 
the rest of the buds. 

“A strange thing has occurred in Penp. 
sylvania. The apricot blossoms are now 
open, and while the apricot was supposed 
to be more susceptible to cold than the 
peach bud, none of the apricot buds ap. 
pear to have been injured.” 

——0 
Mosquitoe Remedies. f 

Reply to Mr. Jas. Wittenmyer.—In reply 
to your letter we would say that Citronill 
is the best prevention against mosquitoes 
Another thing frequently used by fisher- 
men to protect against the bites of mos- 
quitoes and black flies on a trout stream 
is Pennyroyal. We think, however, that 
Citronilla which can be obtained at any 
drug store is the best thing to use, 








O—-—_ 
Simple Method of Prolonging The Life 
of Fence Posts. 

Any method by which wood can be kept 
dry or that will tend to prevent the en- 
trance of the fungus plant, will prolong 
the life of fence posts, says Missouri 
Agricultural Ex. Station, Circular 51, 
Piling stones, ashes, or gravel about the 
base or setting the post in cement or con- 
crete, will help to drain away the moisture 
and will prevent the growth of weeds, 
which keep the air from circulating freely 
around the post. Thoroughly seasoned 
posts will last much longer than those that 
are set green. Good results have been 
obtained by charring the ends of the posts 
over an open fire. The posts must be 
thoroughly seasoned to prevent splitting 
or checking, and the charring must extend 
atleast six inches above the surface of the 
ground when the post is set. Painting 
surface of the post or coating with some 
preservative substance like tar, petro- 
leum, or creosote will help to keep out the 
moisture and will also tend to prevent 
the entrance of fungi. To be effective 
this ‘“‘brush treatment’’ as it is called, 
should only be applied to thoroughly 
seasoned posts. Where creosote or a 
similar preservative is used it should be 
applied hot and at least two coats given. 
One of the defects of a brush or surface 
treatment is that it is difficult to get the 
preservative into all the cracks and 
checks. This can be overcome by dipping 
the postsin the hot preservative. At best, 
surface coatings are not durable. They 
are easily broken or worn off exposing the 
wood to fungi and admitting moisture to 
the interior of the post. 
o—_——— 

Currants.—I want to know when is the 
best time to prune currants, also best 
fertilizer to use. What will prevent the 
beetle from laying eggs on new leaves 
and curling them up. Have used arsenate 
of lead without results.—W. Caldwell, 
Mass. 





C. A. Green’s Reply: The currant and 
gooseberry can be pruned at any time whet 
not in foliage, which is during winter and 
early spring. The pruning consists 10 
taking out a portion of the old bearing 
wood and cutting back some of the longest 
straggling shoots. There are often nearly 
twice as many bearing canes on old cul- 
rant bushes as should be allowed to remain, 
thus causing small currants. 

I know of no remedy for the currant 
worm except to spray the bushes very eally 
in the spring as soon as the foliage 4P- 
pears with a mild solution of Paris gree? 
and water, or arsenate of lead. 

——_Oo—" 
Many Ducklings Burn. 

For the second time within three days 
the Stouffer duck farm at White Hill, 
suffered a fire loss, the second fire occur 
ring Sunday night, about ten o’ clock, when 
one of the large brood2rs was destroy 
by a blaze that had its origin in a lot 0 
shavings supposedly from spontaneous 
combustion. The brooder contained a 
the time 3000 ducklings, but by promp' 
and energetic work, over one half wet 
saved. The building, however was de- 
stroyed entailing a loss estimated at about 
$3000, which is partially covered by ™ 
surance. 
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Making a New Orchard From an Old 
“Qne and Caring for the New. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
By John E. Taylor. 

G. B. Fairgrieves of Skowhegan, Maine 
has interestingly shown certain economi- 
eal methods for getting the good out of 
an old orchard that are worth considering. 
* Twelve years ago he bought an old farm 
on the shore of Madison Pond and on it 
They had been set out in 1856 and when 
he bought the farm they were in a dying 
condition. , 

The following spring he went through 
them with an ax and saw and trimmed 
them thoroughly. The same spring he 
pought at Rochester, N. Y., 200 trees of 
the Gano variety and three years later, 
after these young trees had begun to bear 
he took scions from them and grafted into 
the old orchard, and now the old trees are 
in an ordinary year bearing 4 barrels to a 
tree of good sound fruit. 

Now the new young orchard, after three 
years, produced 3 barrels of apples in an 
ordinary year and the picture herewith 
shows Mr. Fairgrieves picking apples 
fromone of the Gano trees that was loaded 
down so that the limbs touched the ground 
and he got four barrels of apples from 
this tree. ; 

He gives the trees a good deal of credit 
but a good percentage of the success was 
due to the care of them from the time they 
were set out. He set them on a side hill 
which sloped toward the east. He did 
not plow the land but ran a disk harrow 
through it and then set out the trees. 
Then the following fall mulched them with 
buckwheat straw and put woven wire 
around the trees to keep the mice from 
gnawing them. 

The first winter he lost some trees, but 
very few. The mice were the biggest 
trouble. The next spring he ran the har- 


re about 75 old common-fruit_trees.- 


and more than that is apt to injure the 
flavor. All kinds of preservations, such 
as solicitic acid are in some measure pois- 
onous and make the cider unhealthy. 
Apples that are partly or entirely rotten 
will make cider that is all right for vinegar. 





oo 

Mr. C. A. Green :—Thanks very much for 
your April copy of Green’s Fruit Grower. 
I enjoyed the paper very much and when 
I move to the country I shall not be with- 
out it. At present I have a good position 
as nurse in New York. On page seven (7) 
I read your ‘‘Chance for Carnegie.’’ Has 
this man a family? I have a two and a 
half (214) acre plot of good fertile soil in 
Brentwood, Long Island and can easily 
build a nice little house if this man of 
sixty-one is anxious to begin again. I am 
not rich and have nothing to give away 
or sell and will not be able to live there 
except two weeks yearly for the next ten 
years and that I think would be room 
enough for all. 

I shall be pleased to hear from you, or 
the party who sent you this interesting 
letter.—Mrs. Anna Spencer, N. Y. 
eo 

The Care of Roses. 

June roses require pruning but once a 

year. ‘This should be done in spring, as 








soon as one is able to see where the strong- | 
est and healthiest shoots are going to be. 
The old wood should be cut back nearly 
half, and all weak, unhealthy branches | 
should be removed. If the branches are | 
thick, they should be thinned out well. | 
Air should have free circulation through | 
the plant. 

Hybrid perpetuals require different 
treatment. As their flowers are produced 
on new growth only, they should be grown 
on a system which insures the constant | 
production of such growth. This is done 
by making and keeping the soil very rich, 
and by cutting the plants back sharply | 











row through the trees and previous to 
this he trimmed the trees up, planning to 
trim so the sun could shine through them. 
The next fall he hit upon a plan that proved 
agreat aid against the mice and frost. He 
dug down into the dirt around the trees 
and hauled in sand which he placed up 
around the trunks to a height of about 
six inches. The mice never attempted to 
touch the trees after that, they grew better 
in the spring and the leaves came out 
earlier. He has not lost a tree since then 
and now has an orchard of 600 trees con- 
sisting of Northern Spies, Ganos and Bald- 
wins. 

One of the things that he lays stress on is 
the use of ashes and fertilizer. When 
he set out the trees he used 10 pounds of 
ashes per tree and when he could not get 
these he used the same amount of fertilizer. 
Each year after he put the same amount 
in, when he moved away the sand from the 
trees and put back fresh dirt. He also 
claims that there was considerable virtue 
in the sand and would advise the use of it 
in any form of orchard growing. 

n——— 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower.—Will 
you please tell how to keep sweet cider, 
such as is sold for commercial purposes? 
Also what kind of cider-mill to.purchase 
where one has a few hundred bushels of 
apples to make up? 

If one-fifth part of a lot of apples are 
nore or less decayed, are they still fit for 
cider to be made into vinegar?—John 
Osborn, Minn. 











Reply : There is only one way to keep 
tider sweet and not injure it in any way 
and that is to sterilize it by heat and seal 
it up air tight in bottles that have also 
ele sterilized. The degree of heat to 
se ich the cider should be. brought should 
of 180F, Less than that will not kill all 

the germs of ferment that cause acidity 











| 
| 
. ; 
after each period of flowering. The term | 
perpetual is a misleading one, because it | 
carries with it the idea that the roses in | 
this class are, under all conditions, ever- | 
bloomers. Butsuchisnotthecase. They | 
bear a profuse crop of flowers in June and | 
July. After that, by pursuing the treat- 

ment advised above, they bloom at inter- 

vals during the season, but never in such 

profusion as in early summer. Without 

the treatment advised they will not do/| 
this. Many varieties are shy bloomers, | 
and will only give an occasional flower | 
after July. The freest bloomers are not | 
prolific enough’ to suit the lover of fine | 
roses, but their flowers, though few in| 
number compared with those of the first | 
crop, are so large, so fine in form, so rich | 
in color, and so fragrant as a general thing | 
that we cannot afford to overlook this | 
class in making our collections of roses. | 
It requires more attention than any other, | 
but the results are well worth all the care | 
we expend on it. 





| 
| 
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Advice About Haying. 
Never allow your hay to cure when thin- 
ly spread over the stubble or as it is left 
from the mower, but always cure the hay | 
in the cock after it has been partially | 
dried as left by the mower. This is par- | 
ticularly necessary with clover hay but is | 
desirable also with timothy. If the clover 
leaves are allowed to dry up quickly they | 
cannot exhaust the sap from the stems of | 
the hay. But if the clover leaves are | 
green when the hay is piled up, the leaves | 
will take up the sap from the clover stems | 
and help to cure it, and the leaves will not | 
be so liable to drop off and be lost. 
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What is cheaper than potatoes at twenty 
five cents a bushel? Answer: Green’s | 
Fruit Grower, which we offer to send you | 
Four Years Postpaid for One Dollar. 
Send for it today. all 
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$85.00 with 1}” axle and 
wheels without slatted 
trap doors. 

$92.50 with 13” axle and 
wheels without slatted 
trap doors. 

$95.00 with 1}” axle and wheels with slatted trap doors 
as shown. 

$102.50 with 1}” axle and wheels with slatted trap doors 
as shown. 
























$8.50 for canvas cover as shown. 
Above with shafts. Pole in place of shafts, add $2.00. 
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DURANT DORT CARRIAGE CO, S333 
Same, FLINT, MICHIGAN “3 mg ¥ 

54 Builders of 50,000 Complete Vehicles Annually 3697 =~ 
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When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
Earliest and easiest worked. 
Carries off surplus water ; 
n- 


D IS MORE PRODUCTIVE crrc oe sorpics’ 


creases the value. Acres of swampy land reclaimed and made fertile. 
ackson’s Round Drain Tile meets every requirement. Wealso e Sewer 

-ipe, Red and Fire Brick, ang yy Encaustic Side Walk Tile, etc. Write 
for what you want and prices. JOHN H. JACKSON, 90 Third Ave., Albany, N.Y. 

















SPRAY. 





If you grow field crops in rows, you need this traction 





that our Iron Age Traction S i with the best 
The IRON AG danas double caine ec ethos fe endl cealepce . They have less 
a slippage than any other. The solution is always kept thoroughly mixed 
Traction and delivered at high preaure in a fine spray, by our 
teliet valve, 








r Traction Sprayers 
AGE have 55 and 100 gallon 
reyes yes cg pe 
equipment, rigs for grain, pic er 
crops, i ift attachment, adjustment for different 
th rows, pressure gauge center rom 
both wheels. 
Seethis sprayeron yourdealer’sfloor. Writeus atonce 
for special booklet. You owe it to yourself to know 
all about this maciine. A post will bring the 
information. We make a complete line of potato ma- 
chinery, garden wheel hoes and drills, etc. 
BATEMAN M’F’G CO., Box1609, Grenloch, N. J. 











SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
LIME-SULFUR SOLUTION. 





This combination of lime and sulphur is as 
strong a solution as can be made, having all 
the sulphurcombined. It contains practically 
no sediment, eliminating waste, and is there- 
fore most effective and economical. 

When combinea with S-W New Process 
Arsenate of Lead (Neutral) it forms the best 
possible insecticidal and fungicidal spray. 

Spraying your trees with S-W New Proc- 
ess Arsenate of Lead and Lime-Sulfur Solu- 
tion, properly combined, will control insects 
and diseases and promote a vigorous, healthy 
growth which is a necessary factor in produc- 
ing good fruit. 





Sent free 


This book of 120 pages 
gives complete informa- 
tion on spraying for in- 
int sects and Bi dis- 

eases. In addition, it 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. has a complete spray- 


ing calendarin the back 
INSECTICIDE AND FUNGICIDE MAKERS of the book. Write for 
675 CANAL ROAD CLEVELAND, OHIO 


There’s an S-W Agent in your locality. 
Write for his name. 


a copy today 1249 











When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Health Epigrams from Kansas. 

An open window is better than an 
open grave. 

A stitch in the underwear may save a 
stitch in the side. 

Measles in a school are like fire in the 
tall grass. 

The best spring blood medicine—work. 

Polluted well water cannot be puri- 
fied by painting the pump. 

God bless the man who first invented 
fly screens. 

If your milkman brings you warm milk 
make it hot for him. 

A fly in the milk may mean a member 
of the family in the grave. 

Good water is more to be prized than 
rubies, and clean hands than much fine 
rold. 

. Forget not the cat when the house is 
closed for the summer. 

Teach the children to swim. 

Alightovercoatis betterthana heavy 
cold. 

Many a cough ends in a coffin. 

Is it the odor of sanctity you note 
in the unventilated church? 

A careless spitter with a little cough 
is more deadly than a big man with a 
big revolver. 

The only good fly is a dead fly the 
best fly is the fly that never was born. 

One large pock on the arm is better 
than many small pocks on the face. 

A dirty well is more dangerous than 
a dirty kitchen.—Ed. How’s Monthly. 














REDUCED PRICES Z a 
ON Ee 93 
Pittsfield Barred Rock 3, 
Day-Old Chicks = FA 
Barred Rocks 
Sent for Monee aietine Pouttry” | CL 
Pittsfield Poultry Farm Co. | ( 
VAR’S All breeds Poultry, Eggs, Ferrets, Dogs, 
9g Pigeons, Hares, etc. List free. Colored Des'’c 
60 page book 10c. J.A.Bergey, Box J, Telford, Pa. 
FIRST LESSONS IN BEE-KEEPING 
Nearly 200 pages FREE with Am. Bee Journal a 
paper in America. Sample FREE. Am, Bee 
Journal, Dept. 6, Hamilton, Illinois. 
St — oe oe ST ” 
ase RANGER” BICYCLE 
/ is 


From June 30th to Sept. Ist. 
414 Main Street, Pittsfield, Me. nu 
year-—$1.00. Book alone 50 cents. Oldest bee- 
} Have imported roller chains, sprockets and 










Dy pedals; New Departure Coaster-Brakes and 
© Hubs; Puncture Proof Tires; highest grade 
equipment and many advanced features pos- 

ynoother wheels. Guaranteed S yrs. 


sessed b 
FACTORY PRICES oi: 
are less than 
others ask for cheap wheels. Other reliable 
models from 812 up. A few good second- 
ii hand machines $3 E TR ee 
es 
TODAYS*FREE TRIAL’: = 
proval, /rcight prepaid, anywhere in U.S., 
\ without a pws ~ ane DO NOT BUYa 
fay bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone atany 
price until you get our big new catalog and 
Special prices and a marvelous new offer. 
A postal brings everything. Write it now. 
TIRES Coaster Brake Rear Wheels, lamps, 
parts, and sundries Aadf usual prices. 
Rider Agents ow ge are coining money selling our bi- 
ies. Write 


cycles, tires and sun % 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.G-49 CHICAGO 
J 





















A complete Grafting Tool made of forged steel. 
Price, 50 Cents Postpaid. 


TLION BRAND | 












MARR. 


GRAFTING WAX(|_; 


% Pound 25 Cents Postpaid 
1 Pound 40 Cents Postpaid 
5 Pounds $1.75 Postpaid 
GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


TRACE , 

















For larger yields, better fruit and 
sweeter grapes. 


Use Raw Ground Lime 


Car lots in bulk or burlap bags. 














Economies in Marketing Poultry. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
By A. W. Richardson. 

As all large business houses practice 
the most rigid economy in their sales 
departments, so ought the poultryman to 
do. He ought to market his products in 
such a way that it will command the high- 
est market prices. Ifthe poultyrman, ten 
days or two weeks before he intends to 
market his poultry, will shut them in a 
darkened room and feed them three times 
a day on whole corn, his birds will be of 
better condition to kill or toship alive. If, 
when he dresses his poultry, he will only 
exercise a little more care and be a little 
more fussy about the packing and the 
package, he will be amply repaid when 
his birds arrive in the market; because 
looks go a long way with all of us, when we 
are buying our food. 

There is no satisfaction, and but very 
little money in exchanging eggs for gro- 
ceries or grain. By being careful in gath- 
ering the eggs, so that they won’t become 
chilled in winter, and so the hens won’t 
sit on them over night and using a little 
care in sizing and selecting, quite an ad- 
vance over the common prices may be 
obtained. When possible, sell your eggs 
direct to the consumer. If not possible 
get a market in your nearest city with 
some grocer who deals in strictly fancy 
groceries and provisions. Agree to fur- 
nish him only strictly fresh eggs and 
then, for your own sake, live up to your 
agreement. Carefully clean all the eggs, 
don’t send any small, misshapen or large 
ones. Stamp each egg with a rubber 
stamp using your initials or the name of 
your farm, and in a short time you will 
have created a demand for your eggs, and 
when you have created such a demand, 
your eggs will bring the highest prices 
considerably more than your store keeper 
would pay. 

Several neighbors could send their 
eggs together paying a cent or two per 
dozen to one of their number for doing’ 
the business, and in this way all would 
gain a little. 

Economy may also be practiced by sev- 
eral poultrymen in one locality, cooperat- 
ing, and buying their grain in car load or 
half car load lots, direct from the miller, 
in this way, saving the profits of the local 
grain dealer. 





gto 
CAT HATCHES OUT CHICKENS. 
Sits On Eggs—Also Cares for Kittens. 


An elderly maltese cat, the property 
of Peter Donlin of 48 Winter street, is 
not only the proud parent of a litter of 
five pretty kittens, born today, but is 
also looking after and trying to feed a 
brood of 14 chickens which she recently 
hatched out. 

It was only a short time ago that Mr. 
Donlin, who vouches for the foregoing 
facts, placed 15 eggs under a Plymouth 
Rock hen. In the box next to the hen 
was this most motherly old maltese cat. 
Two weeks after the hen began to set or 
sit, as the jurists would have it, she 
died. Then Tabby got busy. She lost no 
time in going from her own next to that 
of the hen and remained there constantly 
during the balance of the 21 days re- 
quired to hatch chickens. Upon the ex- 
piration of that time, the proud maltese 











This is both a useful and an ele- 
gant premium. The set consists of 
a handsome and strong nut cracker 
and six individual nut picks, all in a 
neat and durable case. Both the nut 
cracker and the nut picks are made 
of the very best steel, are beautifully 
designed and heavily plated. They 
will be a real delight to youand your 
guests. The handles of the nut picks 
are made in a pretty design, while 
the points are highly polished. The 
nut cracker is of a design correspond- 
ing to the nut picks and is made for 
good strong service. Aset should be 
in every home. Of course you want 
one. 

How to get oneof these Beauti- 
ful Sets: Send us four new sub- 
scribers to Green’s Fruit Grower at 
the special Ics. price 35 cents each 

r year and we will send you the 

ut Pick Set charges ouapeid. 


Address GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 


offered in evidence not only 14 chicks 
that had been hatched from 15 eggs, but 
five kittens. 





—-— 
Western Farmer Poultry Notes. 


‘The hen stood on the garden lot, 

Whence all but she had fled; 
And didn’t leave a planted spot 

In the early onion bed. 

With vim she worked both feet and legs, 

And the gardener says ‘he bets 
She was trying to find the kind of eggs 

on which the onion-sets’.”’ 

Use china nest eggs. An egg to be 
fit to eat or for sale must be fresh be- 
yond a doubt. For this reason it is a 
most untidy thing to use natural nest 
eggs. The nest egg, after a time, is 
almost sure to be gathered and of course 
is off in quality. 

Raising capons is coming to great favor. 
We recently saw a flock of capons six 
months old and sold for $1.75 apiece. 
The price paid for capons ranges from 
twenty to twenty-five cents per pound 
at this time of the year. 

For large fowls low roosts are best as 
the birds have difficulty in reaching 
high roosts without a ladder, and are 
likely to be injured in trying to reach 
the roosts. 

To have the best results with chickens 
and produce a good spring growth it is 
necessary to see that the chicks are fed 
regularly from shell to finish. 

It is a good plan to sow rye in the 
spring, summer and autumn for grain 
food. 

Remember that hens that are fat and 
baggy are not worth keeping. 

Do not be discouraged if your first 
year in poultry raising is not a success. 
Our successful poultry raisers are those 
who learned their lessons by experience. 
There is plenty of room at the top. 

Examine the hen house and see if it does 
not need a good cleaning out. Sprinkle 
the roosts with coal oil or lye and 
thereby many lice may be killed. There 
will be no success in poultry raising with- 
out labor. The best plan for killing lice 
in the hen house is to use boiling water. 

Sealy legs are caused by parasites. 
Use coal oil and lard. 

Over-fed hens never lay eggs. 

The hen may not be called a mort- 
gage lifter, but give her a chance and she 
will scratch one badly. 

An egg is never in better condition 
for setting than on the day that it is 
laid. 

If there is a pile of old house plaster 
anywhere on the premises, dump some 
of it in the corner of the poultry house. 
It will not be necessary to explain to 
the hens what it is for. 

Don’t wash the eggs in water. It 
opens the pores and hastens their de- 
cay. If yourconscience is against market- 
ing dirty eggs, clean them with a soft 
cloth dipped in whiting. 

The largest and finest hen in the. flock 
is not the best layer. Indeed, as a layer, 
the chances are three to one that she is 
well down towards the foot of the class. 
The best layers have something else to 
do besides grow big and fat. 

Tobacco stems covered with straw in 
the nests will prevent insect breeding. 

If the hens fall into the bad habit of 
eating eggs, break them of it by feeding 
them egg shells—all of them that they 
can be induced toeat. In the meantime 
it will not be a bad plan to be saving up 
the egg shells in anticipation of a possible 
outbreak of that kind. This is the most 
satisfactory way of dealing with the egg- 
eating vice. 





O-----—- 
Facts About Lice. 

Lice may be found on the bodies of 
fowls at all seasons of the year, says the 
American Poultry Advocate. While lice 
multiply very rapidly in summer, they 
also multiply some during the cold period 
of the year. The little red mites are more 

revalent in summer, existing mostly in 
the poultry house, and are not difficult to 
eradicate. The real enemies are the lice 
which do not leave the bodies of the fowls, 
some kinds working on the feathers. Ex- 
amination of the heads, under the wings, 
along the backs and around the vents will 
nearly always disclose their presence. 
Remedies are not difficult to find. A thor- 


ough drenching of the poultry house w; 

kerosene emuulsion, to which a little erage 
carbolic acid has been added, will nee 
very effectual against the red mites pe 
other intruders of the poultry house if 
done every week, while even ordingr 
melted lard is effectual in destroying lice 
on the bodies, though linseed oil; applied 
with a sewing machine oil can, is perhg 

batter. These remedies are mentioned 
because they are simple. The advertised 
lice killers are also excellent. No kind of 
oil or grease should be used too freely op 
the bodies of fowls or chicks. The dif. 
ficulty is that farmers and poultrymen ag 
a rule do not employ any remedy at all 
until lice have gotten the mastery of the 
fowls and the flock is being thinned oyt 
by death. The Farm and Fireside has 
frequently admonished readers that it jg 


- essential to begin early in the year anq 


guard against lice, so as to save time and 
labor later. Young turkeys and young 
chicks quickly succumb to lice, for, a5 
soon as the chicks are hatched the lice 
leave the dams and infest they oung ones 
The dust bath, cleanliness in the poultry 
house, examination of the fowls once 4 
week and prompt work as soon as evidence 
of lice appears will save not only the 
young birds, but also increase the number 
of eggs, as well as promote thrift in the 
flock. The best remedy is prompt at- 
tention and no delay in preventing lice 
from getting a foothold. 

Oo—--—- 

Notes On The Titanic. 


Dr. Parkhurst of New York dismisses 
his review of this shipwreck with the re. 
mark that it will soon be forgotten, 
How merciful that it should be forgotten, 
How much more serious would it be were 
it impossible for the human family to 
forget such a distressing event. ; 

Many inaccurate reports have been re- 
ceived from survivors of what seemed to 
occur on the ill fated Titanic. One pas- 
senger says that two polar bears were 
seen on an iceberg as the life boat was 
floating about among the drifting ice. It 
is not surprising that the imagination of 
passengers should be distorted on such an 
occasion. 

Reports that the captain was giving a 
dinner pa. and that the lookout and 
many of the crew were intoxicated were 
no doubt exaggerated. It is said to be 
customary for the crew of a steamship 
on her first voyage to be treated to wines 
and other drinks to wish them good luck. 
This is in line with the superstition among 
sailors that unless a new ship is christened 
with wine it is an omen of bad luck. 

Most remarkable was the escape of 
three Chinamen, five of whom were hidden, 
it is said, under the seats of a lifeboat. 
My impression is that these Chinese were 
hidden under the flooring of the lifeboat 
when it was launched. Two of these 
Chinese were killed by the pressure of the 
people in the boat, who did not know of 
the presence of the Chinese. 

A notable fact was that the lives of 
three notorious card sharks and gamblers 
were saved. One of these vicious men 
was such a notorious scamp and so well 
known that the steamship company would 
not allow him to embark. I am not 
told how the other three saved their lives 
but they were rescued, and such men as 
Major Butt, Colonel John Jacob Astor, 
Isidor Straus and other heroes were left 
to perish. 








Oo--——-—- 
A SAD DISCOVERY. 




















“How does Brown like the high position 
he was recently promoted to?” 

“Not very well.’’ ‘ 

“But I thought it was paying him $10,- 
000 a year?” , 

“So it is. But he’s discovered that his 
employers expect him to earn it.”’ 

——-o 
SAFE. 

“Can you rely on your stenographer t 
keep your business secrets?” 

“Sure. She can’t even read her ow? 
notes.”’ 
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She Looked At Me And Smiled. 
There is in our village a pretty girl at- 
tending the district school. -While we do 
not know each other intimately, we are 
by no means strangers. When I pass her 
she smiles at me. What am I to under- 
stand by this smile?—Bashful Man. 





Aunt Hannah’s Reply: Man and wom- 
an are the only creatures on the earth ‘hat 
smile. When you meet a man or woman 
upon the street and they smile at you this 
is a sign that they are human beings and 
not mules, horses, cows, cats, dogs, wood- 
chucks, coons, muskrats and apes, It is 
agreat blessing to be able tosmile. It is 
a great blessing to have a pretty girl 
smile at you, but do not understand by 
this that the girl is smitten by you, that 
she has fallen in love with you, or that 
she is waiting for you to ask her to marry 
you 
’ “Tf a body meet a body 

Coming from the town, 

If a body greet a body 

Need a body frown?”’ 


How sad it is that there is not more 
smilingin this world. Think of two travel- 
ers on the highway, passing through a 
lonely country, and the two men glaring 
at each other without recognition as they 
pass, simply because they do not happen 
ever to have beenintroduced. How much 
more gracious and manly for these two 
men to smile pleasantly and wave the 
hand in a pleasant salute. I know of no 
reason Why, when a man passes a strange 


wife should have taken him in hand with 
a determination to conquer or perish in 
the attempt. But I suspect that you are 
a yielding person, evidently desiring to 
get through life with the least friction 
possible, and that you have continued to 

ield until now you have no voice or no 
influence with your husband, and that his 
tyranny is absolute and complete. Such 
being the’case, your husband’s abuse will 
continue to increase, as it has continued 
in the past, until your life may actually 
be endangered by his uncontrolled fury, 
bad temper, irritableness, his desire to 
find fault and to lavish his affections on 
others and to neglect you in every way 
possible. The devil seems to have taken 
possession of such a man, who can be 
remarkably docile and fascinating to 
other people, but in his own house is a 
heartless tyrant. 

Here is where the question of hasty 
marriages may be considered. This illy 
treated wife should have known the kind 
of man she was marrying. Those who 
marry hastily cannot know much of the 
character of the lifelong companion which 
they are taking. Here is a warning to 
young people to take time and investi- 
gate the temper and character of the man 
or the woman they are thinking of marry- 
ing. There are many instances recorded 
where girls have been warned before 
marriage that the man of their choice had 
a vicious temper or was a profligate or a 
spendthrift, but no heed was given to 
the warning and lifelong suffering resulted. 


re) 
Contentment. 

During these strenuous times the 
majority of us are anxious to accumu- 
late wealth. That we do not all suc- 
ceed requires no argument to prove. 
Business men sometimes succeed in 














The above photograph shows the fertile country 
Grower live in Wisconsin. 


in which many of the subscribers of Green’s Fruit 





lady, each riding in a carriage in an oppo- 
site direction, the lady should not smile 
ina ladylike manner, or the gentleman, in 
recognition of the common humanity 
of the two, although they may be strangers. 
But there are dangers on the road. It is 
necessary for us to remember that desper- 
adoes are liable to pass. This is why we 
often feel compelled to pass another in 
silence or without a smile. 


O 


What Remedy for Unhappy Wife? 

Dear Aunt Hannah:—What can a wife 
do when her husband has formed the habit 
of abusing her, sometimes striking her 
and furnishing her with inadequate sup- 
portin the way of money, food or clothing. 
—Unhappy Wife. 











Aunt Hannah’s Reply: There are three 
courses for you to pursue. One is to pack 
up your goods and leave this miserable 
husband forever. This is the action that 
I would recommend. Some people might 
advise you to go to the courts for redress. 
This might bring your husband to terms 
through fear of what the court might do 
with him, but if you have no money the 
lawyers and the courts could not do very 
much for you. There would be no ob- 
jection to your consulting a lawyer on the 
subject. The third course to be pursued 
would be to stay and make the best of the 
circumstances without complaint. I am 
aware that the question of children enters 
into problems of this kind vitally. You 
have children whom you love and you have 
ho means of supporting them, therefore 
if you would be with the children you 
must stay with your husband and put up 
with his abuse. 

Itismy opinion that if your bad husband 

ad married a resolute woman, a woman 
= would stand up for her rights and 
ight for them, he would have been sub- 
; ued long ago and would not have dared 
© abuse her. There was a time when 
your husband was courteous and attentive 
48 a lover and a bridegroom. There was 
ioe when he began his first abuse and 
via ect. That moment when he began is 
‘lous course was the moment when his 


gathering together vast sums of money 
and the same is true of farmers. As 
a rule the man in the country is ‘‘better 
fixed’’ than the man in the city. He 
may not have more ready cash but he 
has something substantial in the shape 
of a farm, which, if he is economical 
and prudent, no one can take away from 
him and which will always yield him a 
comfortable living, says Western Farmer. 
The average city man has nothing but 
his daily, weekly, or monthly wages; if 
his employer fails in business he is thrown 
out of employment and for some time 
may be in greatly reduced circumstances, 
scarcely able to live until another place 
can be secured. Sickness is likely to 
bring greater suffering to the city family 
than to the family on the farm. The 
farmer has neighbors, good old time, whole 
souled neighbors; the city man has none. 
The man who lives next door to the city 
man cares not whether his neighbor lives 
or dies. There is no real neighborly 
feeling between them. 

The city man may or may not have a 
more convenient and comfortable home 
than the country man, but he seldom, if 
ever, has as happy a one. He is not 
blessed with the contentment and happi- 
ness of the farmer; he is not in close touch 
with nature; the birds do not administer 
to his happiness and he loses the inspira- 
tion which the former draws from nature. 
Wealth is nothing in comparison with a 
contented mind at peace with its surround- 
ings. Solomon gave utterance to a great 
truth when’ he said: ‘Better is a crust 
of bread with contentment than great 
riches with contention.’ 

There are disappointments on the 
farm; there are times when the work 
is hard and compensation small, but 
similar troubles come to the city man 
and he is never his own master. There 
is always room for improvement on the 
farm, always an opportunity to exercise 
one’s judgment, and always pleasure if 
we will but apply ourselves and endeavor 
to look on the bright side of things. 


—_———O-—__—_— 
When you strike a love match there is 
seldom any money to burn. 


Early Marriages. 

It is true that delays are dangerous in 
almost everything. The man who de- 
lays getting married is in danger of never 
marrying. Young peeple between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-five years 
are apt to marry without much delibera- 
tion. Caution does not enter largely into 
the problem with these young people. 
But when we advance in years we are 
more discreet and submit the question of 
marriage to our reason. We then begin 
to ask: Is marriage the ideal state, what 
are the chances of the wife’s being of iras- 
cible temper, or of becoming disagreeable, 
or of being a spendthrift, or of growing 
excessively fat? What are the probabili- 
ties of our being able to earn enough to 
support a wife and family in good style? 
What are the possibilities of sickness and 
disability on the part of ourselves or our 
wives? Thus when we come to the age 
of discretion and the poetry of life has 
changed somewhat into prose and we may 
feel inclined to continue to delay getting 
married and finally never marry at all. 

I consider an old bachelor beyond hope. 
Here is a man by the name of Greene 
(not related to me, however), a million- 
aire, who expresses himself as desirous 
of marrying. He is an old bachelor but 
cannot fjnd a suitable companion. He 
says that he has received a thousand pro- 
posals from women but he will not accept 
oneofthem. Iam satisfied that this man 
will never marry. The world is full of 
such bachelors. A friend of mine, a 
worthy churchman, long paid attention to 
the daughter of a neighbor. She was a 
beautiful and accomplished girl who would 
have made my friend a good wife, but 
though attentive to her for many years 
he did not propose marriage. Finally 
she married anotherman. Then my bach- 
elor friend paid attention to other worthy 
girls in his neighborhood and each time 
his friends thought that certainly he would 
marry one of them, but he died not long 
ago a bachelor at the age of seventy-six 
years. 

Some men are too finical, too critical, 
too accomplish much of anything either 
in getting married or in conducting busi- 
ness affairs. They want to know positive- 
ly in advance how the dealis going to turn 
out. This is impossible. There is no 





insurance company which will guarantee 
that the beautiful girl you are about to 
marry will be the ideal person who is 
destined to make your life happy. Neither 
is there any company which will insure 
entire safety for the money you have in- 
vested in stocks and bonds, or which you 
have deposited in banks. You must take 
some risk in order to accomplish much 
of anything in any of the affairs of earth. 
TESS 

Letter From a Former House Servant. 

Green’s Fruit Grower wishes to hear the 
experience of servant girls. I am not a 
servant now, but as I was left an orphan 
at the age of nine I was obliged to be a 
servant for several years. | 

The greatest trouble in the servant 
problem is caused by the mistress gener- 
ally thinking herself much better than her 
servant. I have worked for very nice 
people and I have also worked for very 
disagreeable ones. For example I will 
speak of one family where I worked for 
six months. Nothing was too hard or 
too dirty for the servant to do, yet the 
side porch was too good for her to sit on. 
One evening after a hard day’s work I 
had some mending to do and, as the kitch- 
en was hot from baking, I went out on 
the side steps where it was cooler, the 
family enjoying the front porch at the 
same time. I had hardly seated myself 
when the little girl of the house came 
around and said: ‘‘“Mamma says she does 
not like her hired girls to sit on her side 
steps because people will say Mrs. Jones 





not lose its character or firmness, thus I 
eat it daily with as high a relish as at any 
time of the year. 
ple. 


out difficulty. She is treated like one of 
the family and will always come back 
if asked. Last winter when I paid one 
girl off she cried because her time was up. 
My children are made to treat the girl 
with respect.—Mrs. J. H. Honey. 





Note.—Perhaps our housekeeper read- 


ers will reply to the above letter for publi- 
cation. 


_—_-C 
Money to Be Made in Butternuts. 
“Much attention has been given in re- 


cent years to the raising of nuts for 


rofit. Orchards of chestnuts, pecans, 

nglish walnuts and filberts have been 
planted, and fabulous stories are told by 
nurserymen of the quick growth, early 
bearing and great yield of the stock they 
advertise, says Farm and Fireside. At- 
tempts have been made to grow these 
nuts in climates not altogether adapted 
to them, not always with the best of re- 
sults. Occasionally appears the destruc- 
tive chestnut-bark disease to destroy the 
work of years, but scattered over the 
Northern States are nut-trees growing 
wild, perfectly hardy and untouched by 
disease, bearing, in their uncared-for 
condition, good crops of nuts. 

“If the butternut-tree be cared for as 
are other orchard-trees, it makes a pheno- 
menal growth and is one of the most 
beautiful trees that grows. It comes into 
bearing at an early age and lives to be 
very old. When grown on good ground, 
the nuts are much larger than when grown 


on poor soil, thus showing that it, in com- 
mon with other trees does better when 
well fed. The kernel is very rich and 


palatable, being ahead of the English 
walnut in respect to food values; its name 
butternut or oilnut indicating its superior 
fat content.” 





Oo-—-——-— 

New Currant Worm Remedys:—It is 
claimed now that the easiest and most 
effective way of disposing of the currant 
worm which works at this season is to 
take a stick 3 ft. long, 4 in. in diameter, 
wind an old rag around one end, tying on 
the cloth with a string. At about night- 
fall when the weather is cool or cold, the 
colder the better, jar each bush thorough- 
ly with this weapon. This jar will throw 
the worms to the earth and it is claimed 
that every worm will perish before morn- 
ing. Do not fail to give this remedy a 
thorough test. Go over every currant 
bush on your plantation in this way as 
soon as you see any worms seriously at 
work. 

——_-0----"—- 

Pruning Evergreens:—It is not nec2ss- 
ary to prune the spruce trees at all if you 
want them to grow high up. You can 
n.ake of them any shape you desire by 
pruning, but they will make handsome 
trees without any pruning. If you decide 
to prune them, the proper time is at 
about this season or a week or two later, 
but evergreens can be pruned at almost 
any time of the year. Remember that 
evergreens do not send out new shoots 
from stubs where they are cut back 
closely as will an apple or a pear tree. 

—_—_—_—_——O 


Banana Apples Keeping up to May 20. 

I have in my house cellar Banana 
apples May 20 in prime condition. I am 
continually surprised with the keeping 
qualities of this splendid apple. It does 


tT 


This is a valuable ap- 
It begins to bear at Green’s Fruit 
Farm at an early date and is generally an 


annual bearer. 





. aaa . 
The trouble with our opportunities is 


that so many of them come marked C. 





allows her hired help to sit on her steps.” 
Therefore I went back to the hot kitchen. 
Another time she went away leaving me 
to do all the Saturday’s work and to look 
after a big store besides, while the clerk 
was given his afternoon off. She had 
given orders that all the drinking glasses 


FISH BITE QUICK 


If you use ELECTRIC FISH LURE. 
Catch loads anywhere. Write for FREE 
box offer and catalog of Natural Baits, 
Minnows, etc. Enclose two cents postage. 
Imperial Supply Co., Dept. 77, Port Huron, Mich. 





were to be washed after every meal 
whether they had been used or not, but 
on account of having so much to attend 
to on this Saturday I did not again wash 
the glasses which had not been used. A 
young lady school teacher who was 





LIME-SULPHUR HYDROMETER Svtakcrowes 
pgs neler aah 
po 
CARBONDALE INSTRUMENT CO., Carbondale, Pa. 











boarding there at the time said that the 
washing of unused glasses was uncalled 
for and advised me not to do it. The 
little girl heard the conversation and the 
minute her mother came in sight ran and 
told her. She raised a row. Then I 
packed my suitcase and asked for my 
pay. She did not want me to go until she 
could secure another servant, so she 
docked me a dollar on my week’s wages 
for leaving a day before my week was up. 
The teacher secured another place for me. 
A servant also has to stand too much 
impudence from her employer’s children. 
I have had many such experiences. At 

one place the woman got angry becaus> I 

warmed up the chicken gravy for my own 

use when all the chicken had been eaten 

up so there was none left for me. 

Now I amin a home of my own, and when } 








I need a girl to he!p me I can get one with- | 











Do You Want a Good 
Position as a Traveling 
> SalesmanorSaleswoman 


Where Can You Earn From $1,000 to 
} $5,000 a Year and Your Expenses? 
We will teach you to be an expert 
Sal or Sal by mail 
in six to eight weeks and our Free 
Employment Bureau will assist 
= you to secure & Position 
where you can earn wages 
while — learn cal Sales- 
ip. If you want toenter the 

best paid, most independent pro- 
fession in the world, write today 
for our handsome free catalog, 
“‘a Knight of the Grip,”’ also testi- 
monial letters from a thousand stu- 
dents we have recently placed in 
good positions; list of positions 
now open, and full particulars of the 
special offer we are now making new 
students. Address our nearest office. 











Dept153 , National Salesmen’s Training Ass'n 
York Kansas City Seattle 
New Orleans Toronto 
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Paint to Prevent Rust on Iron.—The 
United States Navy Department report 
that the best paint for preventing rust on 
iron is composed of a mixture of white 
lead, zinc, Venetian red and ochre. I as- 
sume that about equal parts of each of 
these ingredients is desired. 

_——0-—-—-_—-—- 

Some say that gold is growing cheaper 
but it will never be so low in price as is 
Green’s Fruit Grower, which we offer to 
mail you postpaid Four Years for One 
Dollar. Send in your subscription today.* 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


No display advertising will be placed in this de- 
partment and no type larger than 6-point. The first 
three words only to be printed in capital letters. 
Each abbreviationand number will count as one word. 
Rate 10cents per word for each insertion. Noad- 
vertisement inserted for less than $1 per issue. We 
cannot afford to do any book-keeping at this rate. 
Cash must accompany every order. Orders must 
reach us not later than the 15th of the month previ- 
ous to the month in which the advertisement is 
to appear. 

Terms: CASH WITH ORDER. 

Green’s Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. Y. 








HELP WANTED 





LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED.— 
Splendid income assured right man to act as our 
representative after learning our business thoroughly 
by mail. Former experience unnecessary. All we 
require is honesty, ability, ambition and willingness 
to learn a lucrative business. No soliciting or 
traveling. This is an exceptional opportunity for a 
man in your section tc get into a big paying business 
without capital and become independent for_life. 
Write at once for full particulars. Address E. R. 
Marden, Pres. The National Co-Operative Real 
Estate Company, L638 Marden Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C 








FOR SALE 





Vegetable Plants. Name your wants. A. Croft, 


Garrison, N. Y. 








‘ FARMS WANTED 


FARMS WANTED—We have direct buyers. 
Don't pay commissions. Write describing property, 
naming lowest price. We help buyers locate desir- 
able property free. American Investment Associa- 
tion, 32 Palace Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 











FARMS FOR SALE 


MONEY-MAKING FARMS. Splendid assort- 
ment, size and price. Some must be sold at big 
sacrifice. Some with stock, crops and tools included. 
Descriptive . free. Burris, Robinson Build- 


ing, Elmira, N. 











REAL ESTATE 


TO BUY, sell or exchange property, any kind, 
anywhere, address Northwestern Business Agency, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no 
matter where located, particulars free. Real Estate 
Salesman Co., Dept. 22, Lincoln, Neb. 








Commercial Apple Orchard in West Virginia for 
sale. 125 acres bearing trees. Will net 15% on in- 
vestment. Must sell. Address E. S. Wilder, Char- 
lottesville, Va. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


Vegetable Plant Shippers. Price list free. 
elle & Sons. Chester, New Jersey. 





Roch- 





Just to advertise, free and postpaid, a map of 
Arkansas if you mention this paper. Everton Land 
Co., Everton, Ark. 





Easy money gathering ferns, flowers, roots and 
herbs; we start you. Samples and information free. 
Botanical Bureau, 3 Columbus & Redfield, New 
Haven, Conn. 


DIRKS RED MITE KILLER. Kills all mites. 
Nomore will appear during theseason. Two dollars 
per gallon, express prepaid. Booklet free. M. E. 
Dirk, Box B. North Baltimore, Ohio. 


DAY OLD CHICKS FOR SALE. 
Prompt shipment. Strong, natural hatched, thou 
sands per week. Catalogue free. Old Honest 








17 varieties. 





Hatchery, Dept. G, New Washington, O. 























Berry Bulletin. 

The fruit and vegetable garden require 
richest soils and best culture. 

Of all farm work it pays best for work 
done, and suffers most from neglect. 

Cultivate often. It warms the soil in 
early spring. It allows even light rains 
to penetrate the soil and retains the 
moistyre for use in summer. 

Frequent cultivation stimulates an 
early, vigorous growth. The roots strike 
deep into the mellow soil, and the ordi- 
nary drouth is harmless. 

Remove the winter mulch from straw- 
berries. Cultivate between the rows. 
Stir the ground around each plant, re- 
place the mulch, and large berries, and 
lots of them, may be expected. 

Cultivated berries are less liable to 
injury by frost or drouth. 

Most fruit ga dens are deficient in pot- 
ash. An application of wood ashes will 
supply this want and is especially valu- 
able for light sandy soils. 

In pruning the raspberry and black- 
berry, cut off the long slender laterals, 
forming an even, well rounded bush. Re- 
move all small weak canes from the hill. 

Severe pruning of laterals will not only 
improve size and quality of fruit, but 
greatly increase the yield. 

If any plants newly set fail to live, put 
others in their places at once. 

This is especially necessary in the bush 
fruits which are to remain several years. 

Much labor and profit is often lost by 
this neglect. 

Currant and gooseberry bushes are often 
injuried by the borer. The egg is laid 
about June Ist. When hatched, the 
young borer works its way into the cane, 
and remains until the following spring, 
eating out the pith and causing death of 
cane. 

As soon as the leaves start, the affected 
parts are easily discovered, and should be 
cut out and burned at once. 

A quarter acre, rich and well cultivated, 
should yield from twenty to forty bushels 
of berries. A bountiful supply for most 
families, and a nice surplus to sell. 

Picking, packing and marketing are im- 
portant factors in selling berries. 

For family use, leave fruit on the vines 
until fully ripe, and pick fresh for the 
table. 

_For market, pick every day before too 
ripe. 

Mowe allow stems, leaves, dirt or im- 
perfect berries in the box. 

Always have a uniform quality, and the 
box well filled. 

If you would have a good market, offer 
only good berries, give good measure and 
always deal honestly with your customers. 


Remember: It costs no more to raise 
good berries it costs no more to pick and 
deliver good berries. Freight and express 
charges are just the same, and when sold 
good berries always go first and bring 
largest prices. 

Therefore, for most pleasure and great- 
est profit, grow only the best. 








“Sure-Opener” 








Will Open Any Tin or Glass Cans 





See How It Works 








HE “*SURE-OPENER”? will cut 
table, meat and fish cans; paint, 
molasses cans; it will also seal and 


it) . 
Mason” or other glass jars. 


SCREW TOP FROM TIN, 


broken glass or china jars. 
Always ready. 





“tu The Lever makes a 
stronger grip than 
any man’s hand. 








toughest tin, and will remove the 
screw top. 
get out of order. 
and the “SURE-OPENER” 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 


two to seven inches in diameter in fruit, vege- 


IT WILL RE- 
MOVE THE TIGHTEST STICKING 


CHINA RECEPTACLES. No more trouble to 
get tops off gasolene or kerosene cans. 
Saves time and temper. 
The cutter is always sharp. 
grip for sealing or unsealing glass or china jars never 
slips. Adjustable 
to any size. Is 


Because of its jack-like construction it is so strong 
that it will cut a perfectly smooth opening in the 


Actual length is eight inches and made of steel to give toughness and strength. 

So simple and positive in its action that a child can easily use it. 

OUR OFFER—Send 50 cents for a year’s subscription to Green’s Frui* Grower 
will come back to you by return mail, 
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a scientific can 
openerand sealer. 
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You do not have to call a man 
(when you have the “Sure-Opener” 
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Pruning Raspberries.—Pinching back 
the new growth during summer thereby 
causing a more bushy form has long been 
the accepted method of pruning. A better 
plan is to let the canes make a natural 
growth, then during the winter cut back 
to 3 or 3} feet. In spring tie to a wire 
supported by stakes. Much larger berries 
can be grown, there is less difficulty in 
picking and a much better price can be 
obtained for the fruit. This method will 
pay handsomely on the fruit farm and is 
the ideal plan for the ordinary farmer. 
The work can be done in winter when 
there is plenty of time. 


——<——=! 
to keep a tree or two or a few Specimens 
of fruit on trees about the house-yard fo, 
ornament, All varieties will not do this 
but some of the very late ones and th; 
bitter orange will tomy certain knowledge. 
I have seen pomeloes dry up and become 
very light and pithy and their seeds ger- 
minate and grow through the skin of the 
fruit and form green leaves on the outside 
while yet on the trees. This is g very 
common trouble if the fruit is left on too 
late and sometimes causes considerable 
loss of the crop. 





o-—---—- 
RABBIT PEST IN WESTERN New 
YORK. 


Fruit Growers Complain of It’s Depre. 
dations. 


The fruit grower of the Genesee valley 
looks upon the growth of the rabbit tribe 
with apprehension, and it is with good 
reason. The injuries caused to cor 
fields here by the pheasant amount to 
nothing, they declare, when placed jy 
comparison with the ravages of the rabbit 
Many instances of the work of the little 
pest have occurred lately. Only a short 
time ago damage to the extent of over $7) 
was done on the Wilson McNair farm 
where the rabbits had entrenched them: 
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Frozen Oranges.—When frost attacks 
an orange orchard the juice of the orange 
disappears, so that in a ton of oranges 

ou might not find a quart of juice. This 
interesting question arises: What be- 
comes of the juice that was in the oranges 
before the frost attacked them? 

A man in this city, who sold last year 
nearly one hundred carloads of oranges 
to Rochester customers, claims positively 
that the juice of the orange returns to the 
trees which bore them. This seems ab- 
surd, for the juice of the orange is not the 
same as the sap of the tree and it does not 
seem possible that frost could have any 
such action on the juice of the orange.— 
Orange Grower. 





Reply: It is the common belief among 
citrus fruit growers that frosted oranges 
and those left on the trees after they are 
all fully ripe have their juice absorbed by 
the tree. This is quite probably true and 
I can see no physiological reason why it 
is not entirely possible, for the orange 
and all other citrus fruits, such as the 
lemon, pomelo, kumquat, etc., have no 
stems or peduncles as have apples, pears 
and plums but the woody fibre of the 
branches extend directly to the fruit. 
It is necessary in gathering these fruits to 
use a knife or shears to cut this woody 
connection. I have seen oranges hang 
on the trees until they lost all their juice; 
and the remainder until the next crop be- 
gan to ripen and these take up more juice 
or sap and again become quite palatable. 
This is sometimes done by those who wish 





selves along the fences and made syste- 
matic raids on the pear trees there, gnaw- 
ing away every vestige of the bark around 
the roots and killing not.a few promising 
trees. . 

Practically all of the valuable Bis- 
mark apples have been destroyed on the 
Youngs farm. The Sweet nurseries, sev- 
eral miles up the valley, are encountering 
almost daily trouble from rabbits which 
persist in burrowing into the cold storage. 
Were the holes left by accident any length 
of time thousands of dollars of damage 
would have been done. On one occasion 
this winter over a dozen of the trouble- 
some animals were killed at the storage 
plant, yet their numbers seem to contin 
ually increase instead of diminish. 
e—_— 

Nitrate of Soda on Strawberries. 

Reply to T. F. Don, Nebraska: If the 
nitrate of soda is sown on a strawber'y 
patch covered with a mulch of straw it 
will be washed into the soil by the first 
shower. Yes, it will increase the size of 
the strawberries if applied when the straw 
berries are in bloom, Nitrate of soda 4 
applied with the hand, it not being a liqu! 
but something more like salt. 








Oo---~> 
Most of us are willing to lend a help- 
ing hand, to those who don’t need it. 





| mee 
The peach crop is not yet assured, er 
you are sure of getting Green's ¥ - 
Grower Four Years for One Dollar if yo! 
send in your subscription now. If you 
delay you may have to pay more money: 
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Berry Picking. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
By Roberts Conover, N. J. 

All berries are so quickly perishable 

. to require quick careful gathering and 
shipment. Though they must be gathered 
fot market while yet firm, one cannot take 
them under-ripe and have them sell 
rofitably. They must be gathered when 
fully colored and while yet firm. Berries 

icked in the cool of the day keep better 
94 those gathered warm from the bushes 
inthe middle of a hot sunny day, provided 
of course that they are dry. . 

For marketing berries nothing larger 
than the one-quart berry basket should 
be used. Ras berries—especially the 
large red varieties really carry better in 
pint baskets. : ‘ 
The manner of handling the berries 
in picking may seem unimportant but in 
reality it is the most important step in 
marketing. Though the fruit may show 
no immediate injury from careless gather- 
ing, a few hours will serve to put it below 
, marketable condition. In taking the 
fruit from the plant, the thumb, first 
and second finger are curved under it thus 
distributing the necessary pressure over 
the base of the berry. A slight turn of 
the wrist or lift of the hand serves to loosen 
the fruit. Strawberries should be picked 
with the hulls on thus preserving the 
fruit longer. The strawberry, raspberry 
and blackberry patch should be picked 
over as often as the fruit ripens thus not 
only saving the fruit at its best but hast- 
ening the ripening of the other fruit. 
This necessitates daily pickings in the 
height of the season. Gooseberries and 
currants require the taking of the entire 
ripe crop at one or at the most two or three 
pickings. 4 ‘ 

Gooseberries will stand long distance 
shipment better than other berries. 

The berry baskets should be shipped in 
tiers in slatted crates or carriers. Do 


the place about an inch nearer the left 
cf the page. The name of the hotel, school 
or building, and the number of the suite 
may be written over the street. 

The introduction consists of the full 
name and address of the party to whom the 
letter is going and whatever form of 
salutation may be used. The address 
should be written under the name and 
about an inch farther to the right. The 
salutation depends entirely upon the party 
to whom the letter is written. If addres- 
sing a company ‘“‘Gentlemen’’ is both 
appropriate and business-like. ‘‘My Dear 
Sir’ or ‘‘Kind Sir’? may be used when 
writing to one man, and if it be toa woman 
change the ‘‘Sir’”’ to ‘‘Madam.”’ 

To people of slight acquaintance ‘“‘My 
Dear Friend” or ‘‘“My Esteemed Friend”’ 
may be used. In letters of friendship 
the address may be omited, and the intro- 
duction, consist of ‘‘“My Dear Franklin’’ 
or ‘Dear Miss Holmes.’”’ In every in- 
stance the words of salutation should be 
far enough to the left to be in a column 
with the first word of the introduction. 

The body explains the object of the 
writer, and should be plain and concise. 
Those relating to business matters should 
be strictly to the point and courteous. 
If necessary procure half a dozen letters 
from some buisness houses to study com- 
mercial swing of them. 

Social letters should never be but enob- 
ling and uplifting. Anger and deceit 
put upon paper may prove long lived, 
and hence the importance of estimating 
with care every word. All letters should 
be read before mailing. 

Do not be afraid to make paragraphs- 
If the traits of a pet dog have been de- 
scribed,and then a prophecy of the weather 
is begun a new paragraph should be 
formed. Care should be taken to begin 
each paragraph about an inch to the 
right, and to leave a good margin at the 
left of each page. 




















not make the mistake of putting them into 
close boxes. The fruit will heat and spoil 
before it is sold if you do. 

The small grower of berries can often 
supply retailers in nearby towns with 
greater advantage to himself and the 
consumer than he can ship to markets 
at a distance. 

The baskets must be brought from the 
patch well filled above the rim. The 
fruit will settle after a few hours suffi- 
ciently to allow the arrangement of the 
baskets in crates. The fruit should run 
uniform to the very bottom of each basket. 

The coolest possible place is the right 
thing for the fruit awaiting shipment. 
The usual provision for the shelter and 
final packing of the gathered fruit is a 
wooden shed in one corner of the field. 
This will answer the purpose more effect- 
ually if placed under or near trees. Where 
available a deep dark building well venti- 
lated in the cool of the morning and closed 
in the heat of the day will aid in keeping 
the fruit. Berries should be sent to the 
market the day they are picked, or if gath- 
ered late in the afternoon, they must be 
there by the next morning. 

eed ae 
How to Write Good Letters. 
Written Especially for Green’s Fruit 
Grower. 


By Frank I. Hanson. 


Correspondence seems to be a much 
neglected branch of education with many 
people. Thousands of letters are sent 
through the mails daily that never fulfil 
their mission, or perhaps not even reach 
their destination, because of the ignor- 
ince or carelessness of the writers. A 
‘orrectly and carefully written communi- 
‘ation always portrays the education and 
Mersonality of the writer, so it is essential 
that the fundamental principles be famil- 
lar to everyone. 
. While it is true that every one has an 
dividual style of expressing the thoughts 
aa paper, the established forms for 
tithe neement of letters should be prac- 
the y the same. Technically speaking 
: € properly written letter has four parts, 
ely, the heading, the introduction, 

© body and the conclusion. By some 
the parts are defined more minutely, as 

€ address and salutation, which are 


t a . : 

a the introduction, and the 
with mentary close and the signature, 
tlch comprises the conclusion. 


© heading consists of the name of 
lace and the date. The strect and 
t should be written overthe name of 


the 
Dum 





The conclusion consists of the compli- 


mentary close and the signature. The 


closing words should be in perfect harmony 
with the salutation, and their familiarity 


depends upon the relations between the 
two persons. If the letter is of a business 
nature or slight acquaintance ‘Yours 
respectfully” or ‘‘Very respectfully yours”’ 
can always be used. Social letters can 
end with ‘Yours truly,’’ ‘Sincerely 
yours” or ‘Yours cordially,’’ and those 
of closer friendship can be less formal. 
The signature should be below and a 
little farther to the right than the closing 
words. Ladies can, for the convenience 
of the person addressed, prefix their 
title in a parenthesis, as (Miss) Bertha 
Fairfield. 

To be a good correspondent one must 
conform to a few simple rules of etiquette, 
one of whichis promptness. Particularly 
is this true of business letters. The time 
between social letters depends of course 
upon circumstances. Only a good grade 
of paper should be used. Stationary is 
so reasonable in price that a poor quality 
is really unpardonable. Use only a good 
black ink and never a lead pencil. If a 
reply is wanted inclose a stamp or better 
still self-addressed stamped envelope. 

There is absolutely no excuse for in- 
correct spelling. Consult a dictionary 
for any uncertain words. Use capitals 
and punctuations correctly. A week’s 
study of a good grammar will work won- 
ders. Avoid repetition of the same words 
in a letter if possible, and write only on 
one side of the paper. 

The use of a typewriter is reeommended, 
even for social letters. They are so reason- 
able that most every one can afford one. 
Good rebuilt machines that will last for 
many years with careful use can be had for 
less than half the cost of new ones, and 
one would be a good educator for the boys 
and girls. The signature to typewritten 
letters should always be written. 


Many have the mistaken idea that the 


? 


ability to write good letters is a special 


gift. It may be true to a certain extent 


but most anybody can prepare interesting 
missives with little trouble. 
correspondence keep a note book for r2- 
cording incidents that are worth mention- 
ing. Make use of newspaper and magazine 
clippings to help fill out. Good quotations 
Can occasionally be given. 
write slowly and carefully, for a carelessly 
written letter is unpardonable, and do not 
send personal matters upon postal cardse 


For regular 


At all times 
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Stop the Waste— 


Can Them at Home 


Get our Steam Pressure Boilers and can your fruit 
and vegetables. Supply your own table the year around, 
sell the rest at three to five times what they bring in 
the raw state and make a snug little sum every season. 
Sell as long as the markets are good. Can the balance 
and get big profits. 

Canning at home, as an industry, is now recom- 
mended by the United States Department of Agriculture, 
and by every Experiment Station and State University 
in the Union. It is only a matter of a few years when 
home canning outfits will become as popular in the 
farming and fruit raising districts as the cream separa- 
tor now is in the dairy districts. 


Millions of Dollars Worth of Fruits and 
Vegetables Annually Wasted 
caused by poor markets and insufficient shipping facil- 
ities. Fruits of all kinds—corn, peas, string beans, 
pumpkins, tomatoes, fish, pork and beans, etc., can 
be canned as easily as cooking eggs or boiling potatoes, 
if you have the right apparatus, in either glass jars or 


tin cans. 
HOME $e" $15 


These Home Canning Outfits are the regulation 
Steam Pressure Boilers with safety valve, st2am 
gauge, etc., same as are used in every modern can- 
ning factory in the world, only made in smaller sizes 
to be used on the kitchen range or in any convenient 
shed or building. Nothing complicated, intricate or 
at all difficult. Hotel and Factory sizes are of same 
principle, only larger in size and capacity. 
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“Secrets of the Canning Business” 


This book lays bare the inside secrets of the can- 
ning industry. It exposes the simplicity of the art 
of canning and shows how every grower or farmer 
can accomplish the identical results in the same way. 
It explains fully the methods of canning—how to do 
it; and tells how you can greatly raise the value of 
your products. 


Start in the Canning Business 
No special training or skill required. The Home Outfit 
enables you to can enough for your own table and sell to 
your relatives, friends and groceryman. Going into it on 
a larger scale with Factory Outfit, pays big. Fruit 
growers add $500 to $1,00@ to their yearly incomes with 
very little work. Investigate the big possibilities. 


Agents We are constantly on the lookout for active 
Wanted agents to sell our Canning Outfits in every 

locality. This*is a great proposition for fruit 
tree agents. We offer special inducements and make a 
very liberal proposition. If interested, write for our 
Agents Offer. Write now. 


Northwestern Steel 
& Iron Works 


655 Spring St. Eau Clare, Wis. 
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Uti ilvemaleentcpiicienialemar 
REPUBLIC FENCE 


The fence is as much a part of your home as the porch 
—the gate is your front door: it gives the visitor or 
passer-by his first impression and tells whether you are 
proud of your home or slovenly and careless about it. 
Put your home behind a 


REPUBLIC ORNAMENTAL LAWN FENCE 


and put yourself among the most discriminating home 
owners of the country. 

The Republic Fence & Gate Co. is one of the big 
concerns of the country—and its growth is due solely 
to the merits of its product. We stand behind our fence 
and g-arantee every foot of it to be perfect and to ful- 
fill every promise and statement we make—when 
you buy from us you are sure of big 
value and absolute satisfaction. 

The Republic Tubular Steel Farm Gates 


are built for a lifetime of the hardest service—light but 
strong. Books free—write today. Also ask for any 





advice you need about how to make your grounds more 
beautiful. 


Republic Fence & Gate Co. 









North Chicago, III. 


208 Republic St. 
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ORNAMENTAL FENCE 
Our handsome All Steellawn fence costs 
less than wood andis much more durable. 


Write for Special Prices 2nd freeCatalog 
showing 25 designs. WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY. 


KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE CO. 
457 North St. Kokomo, Indiana. 














Cheap as Wood. 
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We manufacture Lawn and Farm FENCE. Sell direct 
shipping to users only, at manufacturers’ prices. No 
agents. Our catalog is Free. Write for it to-day. 
iB-70-DATE MFG. CO.. 959 10th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 


# STOCK STRONG--RUST PROOF 
@ Bottom wires 1 inch apart. 
Will not sag or bag. Re- 
quires no boards—top or 
bottom —and fewer posts. 
Costs less than netting. We 
pay freight. Send for Catalog. 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co. 

Dept.29 Cleveland, Ohio. 


CHEAPER THAN EVER! 


Kind of Woven Wire Fence, 
rought Iron Picket Fences, 

rite for free Catalog 
& Fence Ce., 
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1134 Hy Sétb Bt. Indianapolis, Ind. 








Popular Fruit 
Growing 


By SAMUEL B. GREEN, B. S. Hort., For. 


Professor of Horticulture and Forestry in the 
University of Minnesota 


This book covers the subject of Fruit 
Culture in a most thorough and practi- 
cal manner. The great growth and wide 
specializing in fruit growing has led to 
the increase of troublesome pests. This 
subject is explained so carefully that a 
Painstaking grower can quickly recognize 
the presence of these pests in their for- 
mation and check their injuries by apply- 
ing the methods of extermination so 
minutely described in the chapters ‘‘In- 
sects Injurious to Fruits.” 

Each subject is treated in a most ex- 
haustive manner, every phase of fruit 
growing is considered from a practical 
standpoint and the very latest ideas and 
methods outlined and discussed. 

An abundance of new thought has been 
crowded into these pages. Many special 
drawings and illustrations are used to 
more clearly explain the author’s meth- 


ods. Among the many topics discussed 
are: The factors of successful fruit 
growing, orchard protection, insects in- 


jurious to fruits, spraying and spraying 
apparatus, harvesting and marketing, 
principles of plant growth, propagation of 
fruit plants, pome fruits, stone fruits, 
grapes, small fruits, nuts, etc., etc. At 
the end of each chapter are suggestive 
questions on the matter presented. 


Fuly Illustrated 5 1-2 x 7 inches 
300 pages $1.00 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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OUR SIDE OF IT. 
Why Young People Leave The Farm. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—I have 
read quite often of late, articles written 
by men, professing to give the reason why 
so many of the young folks leave the 
farm. While a good many of them are 
undoubtedly true, there are some inside 
facts that are never mentioned, perhaps 
because they are not generally known. 

I am twenty years old, and if one so 
young can speak from experience I would 
ike to give you a few facts concerning 
this migration to the city. 

One theory has been advanced, that 
we are attracted by the gaety and tinsily 
glitter of the city. This may be true 
of a few, but I cannot believe it is the 
cause for many. A few of the factors 
which cause the young people to leave are 
as follows: 

Did you ever see a farmer overwork a 
three year old colt? I never did. But I 
have seen a good many overwork a ten 
year old boy, and keep him at it day after 
day, never show him any pleasure, and 
when the boy gets older and complains 
about this kind of treatment, he is told 
about his duty to his parents. They 
expect him to devote his entire life to 
them because they put him in the world. 

We like to go to dances once in a while, 
and I’m sure when the company is good 
we go in, it does us no harm,and we men- 
tally rehearse the good time we had for 
weeks after, and it helps marvelously 
to shorten the weary hours of labor. But 
no we are not allowed to go (that is many 
of us) either we can’t have a horse, or it 
costs to much, or a dozen other excuses, 
and if you, kind reader, worked month 
after month, with no pleasure at all, do 
you suppose your mind would be ‘as 
guiltless as it should be, do you think it 
would be free from condemning thoughts 
on this treatment? If you spent day 
after day alone with your work, do you 
think you could keep your mind from try- 
ing to devise a means for your benefit, 
or do you think you would bow your head, 
and accept everything as it came, and con- 
sider it inevitable? Do you think you 
would like to be nagged at continually 
about your work, and after having done 
your best and made some slight mistake 
instead of receiving a friendly criticism 
such as we would be thankful for, be told 
you are a fool and never will amount to 
anything? Do you think you would 
stand this and never revel? Would you 
be willing to work fifteen hours a day, and 
receive for a year’s work, perhaps little 
more than a couple of pairs of overalls 
and twenty-five cents for the circus. 
| There is a story that elucidates this 
‘excellently and is as follows: A gentle 
'man was walking along the road, and 
| saw a young lad hoeing potatoes, ‘“‘Johnny’”’ 
jhe said, ‘‘what do you get for hoeing 
| potatoes?” Johnny wiped a tear from 
| his eye with a dirty brown hand, and said: 

“T get nothing if I do it sir, and hell if 
I don’t.”’ 

We are not given an education, so we 
can find more enjoyment in life, but as 
soon as we can figure the price of a load of 
hay, oats or corn, we are forthwith kept 
at home, because we know enough. 

| We never hear any conversation unless 
it be about farming, hogs, or cattle, we 
never hear anything of the world’s progress 
in fact some of these old farmers have 
talked hog so incessantly, that they can’t 
talk without a grunt. Of course one 
should talk about their business at times. 
I know of one family that talk business al] 
day, but as soon as supper is over they 
stop talking farm and the whole family 
talk about what the world is doing, and 
current events. and in that way, spend 
many happy hours when others may sit 
and brood over some injustice done them 
during the day. It sometimes happens 
that an unkind word, or a single act of 
injustice, though small in itself, may 
some day furnish the germ from which will 
grow a monster, that will strangle af- 
fection and starve our hungry hearts. 

It would be more pleasant if parents 
| would treat their children more as equals. 
| Don’t sneer at all of our ideas. Perhaps 
they are not always right, but it cuts 
to be told day after day, that we don’t 

know anything. But do you, kind reader, 
| know of a single instance, where parents 
and children worked together, talk or 
| planned together, and respected one an- 
others ideas, that they ever failed or 
the children ever went away? 

Money doesn’t make a home, but that 
unselfish love that God intended should 
be there, does. But is it in every home? 

Isitin yours? Do youtreat your daugh- 
ters as they should be treated? Are 
they ever allowed to have company come 
|to the house? Do you ever get them a 
|new hat or suit when you can afford it? 
|Or do you compel them to make over 
|something that has been in existence 
since before the war? Do you consider 
her education complete when she can cook 
a good meal? Do you ever ask yourself 
whether or not she would like to study 
| music or learn to druw or do fancy work 
or sing in connection with her domestic 
science? I am sure many of you never 
| have. 





Do you subscribe for any magazines? 
Good ones I mean, not those cheap, fickle, 
trashy kind that makes the kind of boys 
and girls that will cry one minute at a 
little trouble, and laugh at a silly joke 
the next? But those that give those 
broad sound views on life and it environ- 
ment, those that elevate and turn our 
thoughts toward those things for which 
God created us. 

There is a great deal more interest for 
anyone to do farming in a scientific way, 
than to follow the time-honored customs 
of our forefathers, and also more profit- 
able. But many of these good parents 
laugh at these so-called book-farmers, and 
would raise their hands in horror if com- 
pelled to deviate from that method 
which has been handed down from genera- 
tions. 

Beecher says: ‘‘We are lacking in true 
courage, when for fear of the future, we 
accept the crusts and scraps of niggardly 
salaries of the present.’’ This is another 
reason why so many of us leave. We 
must have money. A man is a fool and 
laggard who waits for anything to be 
handed down to him. Strange things 
happen to those who wait. Sometimes 
in their old days they are still waiting 
and have no more than when they were 
children. So don’t you think it far better 


- to get out and help yourself when you see 


you can’t gointo partnerswith your father? 

There are sometimes cases when it 
would be a sin and ashame, if the young 
folks would desert their parents. Per- 
haps they are old, and feeble, or deep in 
debt and try to do the best they can for 
their children, and must lean on them for 
support for a few years and a kind word 
will help wonderfully to throw a little 
sunshine in this all too dreary world. 

There. are many of you who read this 
will condemn me, and call mea crank, etc., 
but all I ask is, if you ever have the op- 
portunity to look into the private affairs 
of some of these families, you will see 
that what I have said is true. Many 
fathers think that because their children 
have been raised on the farm, they have 
no right to be anything but farmers, and 
when they see this inclination toward 
some other occupation, they are treated 
accordingly. Which is, you may be sure, 
without too much consideration. We 
cannot all be farmers and we have a per- 
fect right to choose our own profession. 
Do you suppose we could ever make a 
success of an occupation we had no liking 
for. It isn’t always the fools that leave 
the soil as we are so often told. Some of 
the greatest minds our country can boast 
of, come from the farm, and 
“The works of all these men remind us 

We too, can make our lives sublime 
And departing leave behind us 

Footsteps on the sands of time.”’ 

As a last word let me say, that, if more 
parents would give their children a 
‘‘square deal’’ and join with them in their 
work and play, and plan with them for 
their future, there would be less friction 
among them and they would become more 
enduring to each other, and would surely 
prosper, and they would lay up treasures, 
not only for this world, but also in the 
hearts of their children, and everlasting 
treasures in the world to come. 

In fact it is the parents duty, to their 
children, their country and their God, 
to do the best they can for them and in 
return the children must do the same for 
them.—Charles T. Landon, Iowa. 

0 
Indoor Vines. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
By Percy Prior, England. 

Generally vines trained up under the 
glass roof in a greenhouse are now pushing 
shoots or, as commonly called, laterals. 
Assuming that during the winter, last 
year’s hard side shoot or lateral was in 
due course cut hard back to a good dor- 
mant bud nearest the main rod, that bud 
alone would push shoots which may be 
one only or be twoorthree. These should 
be left until they have made some 10to 12 
inches of growth, and by that time, as a 
rule, it will be seen which shoot promises 
to have the best bunch. When this is de- 
termined, carefully pull out the others, 
if more than one, and in retaining that one 
without drawing it out of its natural 
position. Put around it a raffia tie and 
fasten it to the wires above. It will be 
time enough to draw these shoots more 
properly into place near the wires after 
their wood has become harder and will 
not snap off. As the bunch develops with 
the lateral pinch the point of the latter 
just beyond the second leaf from the 
bunch. Later, if new shoots break out, 
pinch them in the same way. By so doing 
the strength of the shoot is thrown into 
the bunch. Whilst giving the house 
ample ventilation, be careful to avoid 
making cold draughts. Also give just a 
little top air at night. 

Oo----—- 

An overworked conscience is apt to lose 

its voice. 














Some people who remember the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy don’t bother very 
much about the other six. 
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Water is lowered 4 
oil it 


and attended almost co 
and you have large expense: 
gasoline and oil. The wing t 
“ free. a 
e make gasoline engines (exc 

good ones) but, for the average water sup 
for the home and 150 head of stock, an &-foot 
Aermotor with @ storage tank,—which is 4 
necessity with any kind of water supply—ig 
all that is needed and is by far the mo 
economical. The supply of wind for the in 
motor og to Les ae ape than the supply 
of gasoline, batteries and repairs for 
line engine. ne ome 

The cost of gasoline, oil, batteries ang 
pairs in pumping for 150 head of stock with g 
gasoline engine, will buy an 8-foot Aermo 
every yosr. = you are ~ to the bad the 
amount o e you spend over 
“that the gasoline engine bh ria: 

ut the gasoline engine has its plac 

farm notwithstanding the fact that 100 pean 
are maimed or killed with gasoline where 
is injured by a windmill, and that 100 farm 
buildings are burned with gasoline where none 
is injured by a windmill. For the water supply 
the windmill is the thing. Thousands of farmary 
who have done their first power pumping by g 
gasoline engine have become tired of it and are 
buying windmills. That is one reason why oy 
pe = mye oe veer to year, 

e can furnish you much testimon: ; 
following: a 

Devine, Tex., Dec. 16, 

1 amsending you a phe 
graph of one of the Oldest 

















for hundreds of head of cat- 
tle. It was put upin the year 
1889 and is owned by Mr, 
Murdo Monroe. The only 
repairs this mill has ever 
needed are one small gear 
and 4 rocker arm, the total 
cost of which was $2.50, This 
Aermotor is still running ang 
doing good service, furnish. 
ing water for cattle and 


7 Louis GACONET, 


Find, if you can, astate. 
ment like this regarding 
gasoline engines. 





Of course, there are places where a windmill 
cannot be used. There you will have to uses 
gasoline engine, with all of its disadvantages, 
We will furnish for that place a small engine 
which costs but $37.50 complete, so it can be set 
to pumping in 30 minutes. Or we will furnish 
you & pump jack—the best made—for $6.00, to 
do pumping with a larger gasoline engine. 

Send for catalogue giving full information 
about water supply. Aermotor Co., Chicago, 
Branch Houses: Oakland, Cal.; Kansas City, 
Mo.; Minneapolis, Minn. 





| WANT TO SAVE YOU 
$10 TO $20 PER 100 
oe) i (0) 0) aed 


Thave no solicitors, no agents, 

no canvassers, My catalog is my 

only salesman. I have no — 

salesman’s expenses or commissions to pay. 
All this saving 


given to the customer, 


GREEN’S TREES 


Are known everywhere for their growing 
qualities. True to name, hardy, free from scale, 
bear most delicious fruits. 

Established 33 years. Capital $100,000, 
You Get Best Trees Grown. 
Send for my complete 1912 catalog. It has 
valuable information for you. Send now andl 
will ere you my illustrated book — ‘*‘How 

Made the Old Farm Pay.’’ ' me 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Box 91, Rochester, N.Y. 











meness, Allays Pain 
oes not Blister, remove the hair 

or lay up the horse. $2.00 4 

bottle, delivered. Book 1 E free 
BSORBINE, JR., liniment for mankind, Fot 
8ynovitis, Strains, Gouty or Rheumatic Deposits, 
Swollen, nful Varicose Veins, Allays Pain 
Will telf you more if you write. $1and § per bottle 
at dealers or deliyered. Manufactured only by 
W.F. YOUNG, P.D.F. 11 Temple St.,Springfield, Mass 
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My Big, FREE Book 
Shows How To Get 
Bigger Fruit And 
Vegetable Profits 


It fi Jains how to make bi fits from 
ona ttch tat vegstabie crops with my Stahl Hor - 


Stahl’s | 
Canning Outfits 
“‘Turn Waste Into Gold” 

Each one a complete home canning fac 


tory, 
P 4 : buy— 
ing only in capacity. Costs but little to mt 
money-maker from the start. Anyone can run a 


Portable Canning Outfit. No experience neces 
._ I supply everything you — 
including My Special Direc- 
tons which contains form- 














ulasfor canning the differ-' 


entfruits vegetables. 
Write for my big free 
ing Book today. 
F. $- STA 
Box20 » Quincy, 
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View in the 
orchard show: 
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he auto. The Care of Our Orchards. made. With the orchard in sod it _took J. H. Hale, the“ Peach King,” writes: “Tue Douse Actiom ‘Cutaway’ is 
DS when y G ‘ it G 434 apples to fill a package. After tillage a splendid tool. 7 use it in polishing off my peach orchards several times a 
full Written for Green’s Fruit rower 309 apples would fill the same package year. A good pair of horses handle it all right.” 
wensat . By Mrs. J. W. Mathie, Vermont. and the number of packages was more | sn h Senninn "Ouramax a'Gols are used and endorsed by successful orebard- 
mu oil it A synopsis of an address by Prof. M. B. than correspondingly increased. The net a ee ee eee can cultivate under the trees and below the low 
as & Cummings of the Vermont University. increase in sod was $78.52; in tillage {ie dctver fail cousvel of to0l ascii tame Ser satiee Sn eens give 
and oiled. Vermont like other eastern states has $110.43. The net gain was $39. The "4 ean be drawn together. 
sense ne a large future nar venoms aan a $6.50, leaving a net gain 7 U T WwW Y DOUBLE ACTION 
w lanning and planting new orchards pel . f A A 

ind ig are P E, Begin in spring to cultivate, and culti-| { ORCHARD HARROW 


and renovating old ones. Apple growing 
has a very important place in farming 
opperations. There are those who think 
the business is being overdone, that soon 
apples will be so plentiful that the price 
will fall below the cost of production. I 
do not think there is any danger of over- 
production of first class fruit. The pres- 
ent supply nowhere near equals the de- 
mand. The market is constantly broaden- 


vate every ten days until the middle) 
of July, then sow a cover crop to remain | 
on the ground to form a bed for falling 
fruit, and a mulch for the tree in winter. 
This is the system I would follow. The 
first year plow, manure, cultivate, sow 
buckwheat or vetcL i July. The second 
oe cultivate, sow corn fertilizer, sow 
uckwheat. Thir 


year, cultivate, man-|- 















Every orchardist and fruit grower should have one or more of these labor savers 
and fruit makers. They will positively pay for theniselves in one season. To investi- 
gate is to be convinced. 

zheronals cultivation makes large crops. Stirring the soil lets in the air, sunshine 
and new life, and kills foul vegetation. The “Cutaway” disk slices, stirs,lifts, twists 
and aerates the soil. CLARK’s “CuTawaY” Toots run lighter and do better work than 
any other machine. Lasts a lifetime. 

Send today for new catalog, “Intensive Cultivation.” Of course, it’s free. 


CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY 
865 main STREET HIGCANUM, CONNECTICUT 


When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 











ure, sow vetch. Fourth year, cultivate, 
corn fertilizer, sow mammouth clover, 
fifth year, manure the clover sod. Sixth 
year, plow,cultivate, put on corn fertilizer, 
and sow buckwheat or vetch, and go over 
the same rotation again. There are some 
places where sod is better than cultivation. 
Where land is steep so that it will wash, 
where land is heavy with clay, where it is 
ledgey. Inthese places manure and mulch 
should be used instead. For pasturing 
orchards, sheep are the least injurious, 
and hogs the most beneficial. Orchards 
pastured to hogs give increased returns 
similar to tillage. Cattle are the poorest 
stock to turn into an orchard, as they 
damage the trees. 


ingand the demand increasing. Northern 
Spy apples have sold for four cents apiece 
this last winter, 1911-’12. In New York 
apples sold for five cents apiece. The 
supply has greatly fallen off in the past 
fifteen or twenty years, while the consump- 
tio has more than doubled. In 1895 
the country produced 60,000,000 barrels 
of apples. In_ 1896, 69,000,000 barrels. 
In 1899 only 22,000,000 barrels within the 
last two or three years the scale has begun 
to ascend again, but it will be from six 
to fifteen years before the new trees being 
set will materially add to the supply. 
There is fully as good an outlook in Ver- 
mont asin any state inthe Union. It has 
an ideal climate, cool winters, good dis- 
tribution of moisture, can raise fruit of 
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The New-York Tribune Farmer 


Is a thoroughly practical, helpful, up-to-date illustrated national weekly, read by the most enterprising and 
successful farmers in all parts of the United States. Special pages for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, 
Dairy, Farm Machinery, Horticulture, Young People, Women Folks, Science ‘nd Mechanics, Short Stories and 
the most elaborate and reliable Market Reports. Every member of every farmec’s family should read it regularly 
every week. Regular price of the NEW-YORK TRIBUNE FARMER is $1.00 per year. 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


Our readers tell us that Green's Fruit Grower is the best monthly magazine that comes to their homes. For 
nearly thirty years we have been trying to learn how to make a valuable rural publication. That we have 
succeeded is shown from the fact that Green’s Fruit Grower has more paid subscribers than any similar publica- 


tion in the world. 
SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICE 


New-York Tribune Farmer one year and Green's Fruit Grower three years for $1.00. 


Address GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 











high quality, and is near the best markets. A Transparent Plum. 








Miss Esther Orton says she has known of 
a plum, clear yellow in color, which was 
so transparent that when you held speci- 
mens of this variety up to the light you 
could see clear through the flesh, the seed 
being plainly visible. The Editor of 
Green’s Fruit Grower confesses that he 
has never seen or heard of sucha plum as 
this. 


These markets are at present nearly all 
supplied by the states of the Pacific Slope. 
If there is money for them in raising apples 
to transport across the continent, there is 
money in it for us who are near at hand. 
Success depends more on the man than 
the method. The apple has many ene- 
mies both insect and fungus. The insect 
tax is 30 per cent. I fear we would object 














View in the orchard of C. J, Holmes, Charlotte, Vt., who has the largest orchard in Vermont. This 


orchard shows good tillage under the trees, cover crops and abundance of fruit. 





She speaks of early days in the town of 
Rush, where our Editor was born and where 
he lived many years, and speaks of a mem- 
ber of the Green family who was a soldier 
of the Revolution. I don’t know of any 
such soldier except Jabez Green, my 
grandfather, who was a soldier in the 
Revolutionary War. 

I am asked to specify where fruit trees 
should be planted. There is room for 
several rows of fruit trees or small fruit 


strenuously to paying that amount to the 
tax assessor for the public good, yet we 
allow these pests to take their toll for no 
earthly good, without much _ protest. 

An old college song goes—The gladness 
of their gladness when their glad—is 
nothing to the madness of their madness 
when their mad.—We are justified in get- 
ting mad at this exhorbitant tax, and 
might be equally glad when we have 
abolished it. To grow good fruit we must 











mare a our trees. It is important to plants or vines in almost every vegetable 

NE ave a good outfit. Not less than twenty garden. Set the trees closely together 
feet of hose with an extention rod toextend —say three to five feet apart, in rows 

an upinto the trees and carry the spray where running through the garden, but make 

[ssues, we want it. Spraying not only cuts the rows far enough apart so that garden 

Oren down the insect tax, but adds to the vigor vegetables can be grown between the 

8 Pale. of the trees. Fruit should have a high rows of trees or small fruit plants. Fruit 

0 4 color. To get this it must be sun-kissed. trees thus closely planted will bear fruit 

Et Sree, The trees should ot aimee to let the sun- for many years before they become too 

Deposits, light in, they should be sharely, low and crowded, at which time every other tree 

wre bot open. The best fertilizer is barnyard can be taken out if necessary. 

only gga at the rate of 6 or 8 —_ a the an 

eld, te. Go easy on commercial fertilizer. : 

—— @& It has not hoon proven that it gives good Great Opinions of Mothers. 

ok results. I look upon tillage as the elixia Selected Especially for Green’s Fruit 
of life to an orchard. It is the stimula- Grower. 

: et tion of cultivation that putsthetreeonto All that I am my mother made me.— 


Its job. It conserves moisture—liberates 
plant food—kzeps down insects. Apples 
make a creaennaie demand on the soil 
Water. An apple is about 85 per cent. 


John Quincy Adams. | 
The mother’s heart is the child’s school- | 
room.—Beecher. 
A mother’s love is indeed the golden | 





water. To produce a pound of apples it link that binds youth to age.—Bovee. 
exp ed takes 200 pounds of water. Tillage makes Among all animals, from man to the dog, 
creasing ‘mulch that holds the moisture. A well the heart of a mother is always a sublime } 
and vs lourished tree is more thrifty. The thing.—Dumas pere. | 
source! question of annual bearing is largely one _I think it must somewhere be written 


that the virtues of mothers shall, occasion- 
ally, be visited on their children, as well 
as the sins of fathers.—Dickens. 

One lamp, thy mother’s love, amid 
the stars shall lift its pure flame unchange- | 
less, and before the throne of God burn 
through eternity.—N. P. Willis. 

It is a wonderful thing, a mother; other | 
folks can love you, but only your mother | 
understands. She works for you, looks 
after you, loves you, forgives you anything 
you may do; understands you, and then 
the only thing bad she ever does to you | 
is to die and leave you.—Baroness Von | 
Hutten. | 


% nourishment. If the tree has only 
available nourishment enough to mature 
4crop of fruit, it will not set fruit buds for 
the following year. The fruit buds form 
’ year ahead. If there were no fruit 
ds formed last year on the tree there 
will be no fruit this year. If the tree is 
hourished well enough to mature its crop 
- form new fruit buds it will do so. 
0 the tilled orchard the fruit is of better 
oy. It is larger, the yield is better, 
a fruit crisp and juicy, The flavor 
a fruit of a well fed tree isricher. As 
P example of the increase in size of the 
Tult of tilled orchards a comparison was 
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The New Orange and 
Fruit Knife 3 


All of that sticky feeling is gone when you eat an orange 
with one of these knives. With a set of these knives in the home 
you can treat your guests 
to oranges without making 
them wish they hadn’t 
come. These special orange 
and fruit knives are forged 
from one piece of solid steel 
and are carefully ground 
and tempered. First 
covered with a coat of pure 
copper and then with the 
best pennyweight standard 
plate of pure silver war- 
ranted. 

The complete set of six beautiful fruit knives are packed in 
a satin lined case, making a handsome article for the sideboard 
and a valuable addition to the home equipment. The simple but 
very effective little cutting point on the back enables one to re- 
move the peel from the orange or similar fruit without punctur- 
ing the inner skin or soiling your fingers. A set of these orange 
and fruit knives ought to be in every home. 







































How to Get the Complete Set 


Send us ten new subscribers to Green’s Fruit Grower for 
one year at thirty-five cents each; or send us three new sub- 
scribers for five years at $1.00 each, and we will send you a com- 
plete set, in a handsome case all charges prepaid to your door. 
This number of subscribers to Green’s Fruit Grower can be ob- 
tained in any neighborhood with very little effort. Why not 
start out at once and get your friends to subscribe to the best 
fruit paper in America and secure free for your own use a 
complete set of these handsome and valuable fruit knives, 

Do it now and be the first: one in your community to secure 
this valuable prize. 


Green’s Fruit Grower Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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an arrangement to hold the parts securely in place. 

No Straps, Buckles or Springs—cannot slip, so 

cannot chafe or ry ey against the pubic bone. 

Thousands suffering from most obstinate cases, have success- \, 

fully treated themselves in the of the home without hin- 

drancefrom work. Soft as velvet—Easy to apply—Inexpensive. Awarded gold 

medaland diploma International Exposition, Rome. Process of recovery is natural, so no further 

use for trusses. We prove what we say by sending you a trial of Plapao absolutely Free, 

Write today. Address The Plapao Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 


When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 



































Stuart’s Plas-tr-Pads 
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Dig Ditches | 


Red Cross 
Dynamite 


Costs less than half of shovel 
method. Ditches 100 ft. to 200 ft. 
long excavated in an instant. 
man can do the work. 
shoveling of dirt necessary. 


Booklet Free 


To learn how progressive farmers 
are using dynamite for removing 
stumps and boulders, planting and 
cultivating fruit trees, regenerating 
barren soil, ditching, draining, 
excavating and road-making, ask for 
Farming With Dynamite, No. 31. 


DU PONT POWDER CO. 


PIONEER POWDER MAKERS OF AMERICA 
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POCKET TOOL SCISSORS, In comcurnts 
which is combined 18 tools and articles. Practica), 
useful, made of first quality steel, 
in every home, store or shop. 
Write quick for terms and FREE SAMPLE 
Send no money. A postal will d 
THOMAS MFG. CO. 8170 Wayne S 


Plant GREEN’S 
TREES, SHRUBS, 
PLANTS and VINES 


rty-three years people with 

have been relying on Green to offer 

eo lawns and gardens through 
0g. 


Reasons for Buying of Green 
His trees, plants, vines and shrubs are of high qual- 
ity and truetoname. You gave half of your money 
by buying direct of Green. 
northern grown, hardy, and free from scale. Green 
& national reputation for fair dealing. 
Send for GREEN’S 1912 CATALOG. If you send now, 
will also get Green’s Book—‘‘Thirty Years 
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EASY SELLER. B 













Green’s products are 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Box 91 Rochester, N.Y. 


Get the Best 


remarkable offer on 




















—allsizes— guaranteed 





BLIZZARD 


Sold on merit backed by 38 years’ success. 
Pro gest, most durable, smoothest 


te r 
vates TY height. Knives adjustable 


out. Mounted or unmounted. Ask 
‘or free book, ‘‘Why Silage Pays “ 





HOW TO CONSERVE SOIL MOIST- 
URE. 


Profit By This. 
As the days begin to stretch out and 


y ithe good old summer time and to the 
days when with coat and vest laid aside, 
I can again begin to tickle old mother 
earth with my cultivator and hoe, says 
John G. Terry in Utica Observer, N. Y. 

To the man-who loves to live in the 
open and to drink from the beauty of 
his surroundings there is nothing to 
equal the balmy days of spring; the 
‘time of preparation for the harvest to 
come, but without a careful preparation 
lat this time, followed by a careful an 
| painstaking effort in the few months to 
follow the harvest is sure to be a failure. 
It is for the good of this harvest that I 
am about to write you. 

During the past few years we have 
read much regarding the conservation 
of our natural resources—lands, waters, 
forests, ete. I am much in line with this 
idea; but as a grower of fruits and vege- 
tables I have been more interested in 
the conservation of moisture in the soil 
for use of the growing crop. It is esti- 
mated that there falls each year on every 
acre of land in the State of New York 
from 3,000 to 3,500 tons of water either in 
snow or rain. The question is how to 
conserve or hold this water in the soil, to 
be used during seasons of dry weather. 

All plants or vegetables are great drink- 
ers; some more than others. Plants 
cannot and do not drink sand, dirt or 
fertilizer. These are of no avail toa plant 
unless mixed with water as they do not 
take their nourishment except in a liquid 
form. 

We very often hear people speak of a 
big crop of hay where the snow was the 
deepest and similar sayings and when 
I hear such expressions I am always re- 
minded of the words, ‘‘There’s a reason.”’ 
The reason for the large crop of hay is 
that the ground through the melting of 
the large quantity of snow has become 
| well filled with moisture or water to grow 
hay, therefore we have the hay. 

This matter of conserving or holding 
the water in the soil is one which has 
been taken up and worked out by some 
of the best men working alone this line 
of agricultural improvement and results 
are certainly remarkable. The plan has 
been and is being worked in many dry 
sections and is excellent for Central New 
York as we have tried it at our Shells 
‘Bush farm with excellent results. The 
plan is as follows and is certainly com- 
'mon sense reasoning. 

When rain falls and works its way 
into the ground, it follows or makes 
small channels or pipes downward. When 
the sun shines it draws the water back 
to the surface through these same channels 
| or pipes, and unless it rains again soon our 
|ground becomes very dry. Here is the 
point. How can we keep the sun from 
drawing the water to the surface? The 
answer is; break the pipes or in other 
words, the connections, and we can easily 
do this in the small garden by a shallow 
hoeing or even with the garden rake, 
while in the large field a horse cultivator 
is used. This work to get best results 
should be done as soon after a rain as the 
| ground can be worked. This soil that is 
broken up by cultivator or hoe forms a 
cover or mulch and holds the moisture or 
water below. 

In dry season hoe or cultivate often 
and the results will be surprising. 

I will give two examples which were 
worked out by myself at Shells Bush 
farm and by this same method. I ma- 
tured a piece of yellew field corn planted 
' June 25 on very light soil and with no 
| barn-yard manure and but a very small 
amount of commercial fertilizer. From 
i this pizce I secured seed corn for the 
}coming year. This corn was horse cul- 
tivated thr2e times and hand hoed twice. 

We are all aware that the season of 
1911 was a failure for potatoes, but fol- 
lowing the above method I raised from 
a small piece my usual crop and com- 
menced digging for home use July 15. 
These potatoes were horse cultivatd 
twice, horse hoed once, and hand hoed 
'twiee and work on both corn and pota- 
toes was done very soon after a rain, 
and when no rain, then as early in the 
day as possible. The man who will 
follow this method and do so carefully, 
either with a large acreage or a small 
|garden, that man will surprise himself. 


Qu 


|Lemons Advertised in Early Days. 

Advertising is an art that has grown 
but slowly. Some of the old files of news- 
papers that are kept stored away in the 
Congressional Library are of the greatest 
interest because they give as nothing 
else can certain aspects of the times in 
which they were printed. Some quaint 
advertisements of the little shop where 
lemons were sold in. Boston by John 
Crosby, were found. He called it ‘‘The 
Basket of Lemons.” This was away 
back in 1769, and Citizen Crosby modestly 
|asserted that his lemons were ‘‘as large, 














a 


Gardener May Learn Something of 


the sun gets high, my thoughts turn to 


out a ladder. 


in general, as lemons commonly are,”’ 
and that they were sold ‘‘at £ 4 per hun- 
dred, or ten shillings per dozen.’’? That 
would be from ten to twenty times the 
present cost. And yet one of the free 
trade advocates in Congress had the as- 
surance last year to charge publicly that 
the high cost of living was due to the 
tariff on lemons. 

As to Mr. John Crosby’s enterprise in 
running a five or six line gadvertisement 
in 1769, what would he think now to see 
the growers of oranges and lemons in 
California spending $150,000 in a single 
year and the growers in Florida making 
an expenditure proportionately large, to 
advertise their wares, and beside that 
distributing to the consumers in the 
shape of premiums the entire product of 
one big silver ware manufactory? 
o-————— 

Keep the Ladders Handy. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
By Geo. W. Brown, Ohio. 

A neighbor once told me he would 
willingly lend anything he had save his 
ladders. 

Many times since have I noted the 
credence of this neighor’s warning. 

It is undisputed, the farm ladder is a 
handy equipment. 

The barn ladder, long ladders for paint- 
ing up the buildings, light ladders shaped 
to fit among the branches of the fruit 
trees. Short light ladders for climbing 
to lower limbs and low buildings. The 
step-ladder about the house and garden 
trees and the short shock tying ladder all 
have their place upon th? farm and should 
be kept in handy niches for emergency. 

We know of no other farm convenience 
that is called into use in case of emergency 
so often as the farm ladders. 

However this may be and we find at 
cur farm a hundred uses for these ladders. 





We know many farms where there is no 


ladder, or very poor ones if any. 

We keep our ladders stored in the dry 
at all times save when in use. They last 
much longer and are safer. A coating of 
paints add greatly to their value and ap- 
pearance. We have used and seen ladders 
used so many times in cases of emergency 
about the farm that we regard them well 
nigh indispensable. 

A neighbor’s house was saved from burn- 
ing by the quick employment of a ladder 
reaching the garret where a few buckets 
of water submerged tle blaze. A good 
light ladder ought always be kept about 
the farm for this emergency alone. 

The water supply tank over head the 
kitchen of a neighbor sprung a leak. He 


rushed to the barn for his ladder only to 


find it had been barrowed bya neighbor a 


half mile away. Until he got it home, 


gained entrance to the garret through a 


trap door and shut off the leak, several 


barrels of water had submerged his 
ceilings and kitchen with much damage. 
In getting our cherries picked one sea- 


son the pickers broke down many fine 


The next season 
saved this 


branches from the trees. 
light ladders at small cos: 


damage. 


When preparing to haul in hay we found 


our hay car clogged by an English spar- 
row’s nest. 
the track, steadied the bottom while a 
son went quickly to the comb of the barn 
and removed about a bushel of feathers 
and hay wisps carried there by the birds. 


We hooked a long ladder over 


Our telephone line dropped loose from 
the pole while threshing. We carried 


the wire end up a light ladder, hooked it 
en again by the aid of the pliers and was 
ready to talk in five minutes, instead of 
sending to town two miles distant for the 
repair man. 


A portion of a steel barn roof was torn 


loose in a storm, and the whole roof 
threatened. A long ladder quickly put 
a man up with hammer and nails to fasten 
the corner down and save the roof, 


We heard a flutter inthe orchard. A 


large grey hawk in swooping among the 
trees after a choice chick had become 
entangled in the’ branches. 
light ladder and quickly had the intruder 
a captive and saved many chicks we are 
sure. 
high u» in a maple tree. 
put us up where we easily clipped off the 
brancn with swarm intact and soon had 
them hived and ready for work. 


We ran for a 


A valuable swarm of bees landed 
A long ladder 


The wind blew our chimney top off and 


whipped the smoke into the cook’s eyes 
in the kitchen. 
ladder and us had the top back and the 
smoke going the right way. 


In a few minutes the 


We do not see how some men farm with- 
We can’t. 
O----—- 
“OL’ NUTMEGS’ ”’ SAYINGS. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
By Joe Cone. 


The robin’s on the lawn each day 
A-pullin’ fat worms out; 





An’ that is why, some trouters say, ~ 


They don’t git any trout. 
Even if the farmer ain’t up to date he’s 


up -in the mornin’. 


If you are a self-made man try to be a 


credit to your builder. 


The phonygraf is a very nice thing, but 


don’t be one yourself, 


Help the songbirds an’ your f; : 

won’t be so ae. 4 uva a. Term lif 
Most any razor kin be called “a safety 

if it’s handled all right. ' 

Don’t envy the other feller his job: 
probably he’d ruther hev your’n, -” 

Don’t put all uv your aigs in one basket 
—put some ey the ol’ hen. , 

eep your bills paid up; it’s ; 
thing towards eaatn’ up Saiee chin ae 

Even the ol’ cow knows the differen, 
between a call an’ a call down. “ 

Allus work fur “good roads.” You jj 
go to an’ frum the grocery store quicker 

’Tain’t allus wise to stan’ your ground. 
’cuz it might go out frum under you,’ 

Stick to the farm, an’ never mind if the 
farm sticks to you—durin’ workin’ hours 

You may not be able to hit the nail o, 
the head in ev’rything, but try it on the 
saggin’ fence. 

Be keerful with sharp aiged tools, The 
tongue is also considered one of them 

One swaller doesn’t make a summer, by; 
it helps to convince you thet one is on 
the way. 

You don’t need to go to bed with the 
chickens, but be sure to git there afore 
the rusters start to crow. 

Don’t complain if summer is late: sh» 
will make it lively enough fur you once 
she gits here. 

If you don’t git as many aigs ag yoy 
think you orter it may be becuz you don’t 
keep enough hens. ¥ 

If you are away frum home write home 
often. The ol’ folks don’t hev a movin 
pictur’ house to go to ev’ry night, 

Don’t air your troubles at breakfas’ 
dinner or supper. These three period: 
belong to fun an’ the fam’ly. 

Don’t begin to swear at the drummer 
afore he gits into your yard—mebbie he’s 
goin’ to give you a free sample uv some. 
thin’. 

If winter lingers in the lap 
Uv spring too long, by heck, 
Some jealous feller’! com along 
An’ swat him in the neck. 
—_——_0O---—- 
All About a Tree. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
By C. f. Bly, WN. 'Y. 
*‘A tree is one of nature’s words, a word 
of peace to man; 
A word that tells of central strength 
from whence all things began; 
A word to preach tranquility to all ou 
restless clan. 
‘‘Ah, bare must be the shadeless ways, anu 
bleak the path must be 
Of him who, having open eyes has neve: 
learned to see, 
And so has never learned to love the 
beauty of a tree. 


“Who loves a tree he loves the tife that 
springs in star and cloud, 

He loves the love that gilds the clouds and 
greens the April sod; 

He loves the wide Benevolence his soul 
takes hold on God.?”’ 





Who can measure the depth of the 
noble sentiment expressed by the poet in 
the above lines? 

It is gratifying to note the growing ad- 
miration of our people for a tree. In 
many of our cities shade trees are now 
held almost sacred and are zealously 
guarded and cared for by competent off- 
cials; while country residents are coming 
more and more to appreciate the stately 
specimens that stand as silent reminders 
of the time when the pioneer settlers 
blazed their way through dense virgin 
forests and built their rude cabins from 
hewn logs. 

Whether by design or by accident, here 
and there in large fields stand lone repre- 
sentatives of those forest giants, rearing 
their lofty heads toward the clouds ané 
casting a welcome shade over the surface 
as if inviting us to come within thei 
embrace. No woodman’s ax should evel 
lay low these works of nature. f 

Here we may recall those touching lines 
of another poet: ; 

“Oh, woodman spare that tree in youth 
it sheltered me, and I’ll protect it now. 

Ligitation is at present on, looking ! 
the systematic planting by the State, 0! 
all our rnc roads to shade trees, al 
it is to be hoped that the early consumms 
tion of the project may be looked for. 

Well planted and properly eared fot 
shade trees on roadside are not only pleas 
ing to the eye but they are of economlt 
importance. They break the unchained 
force of the wind and have a beneficis 
climatic influence. The moisture fro 
lower strata of earth is diffused by th 
foliage and has a tempering influence 
the heated atmosphere in summer. 

Writer E. H. Breed, Forest Highway ol 
missioner of Massachusetts: ‘“Trees a 
an asset, valuable alike to the State, tht 
country, and the traveling public.” —.*: 


Bly. feat 
0 


The good may die young, but judgirs 
from the average small boy it must 
when they are very, very young. 


0 











The fellow who marries for money re 
discover that his wife, like his food, !§ 
rich to agree with him. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
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A Genuine Rupture Cure 
ent On Trial To Prove It 


DON’T WEAR A TRUSS ANY LONGER. 


After Thirty Years’ Experience I Have Produced an Appliance for Men, Women 
and Children that Actually Cures Rupture. 


Are You Ruptured? 


If so, the BROOKS APPLIANCE is 
made for You; You and all other Men, 
Women and Children who are sufferers 
from this annoying and dangerous trouble. 
That truss you have been wearing—one of 
many you have tried—chafed and irri- 
tated you and was worse than nothing. 
It had springs and pads and _ harness 
and straps and fixings galore and was 
continually getting out of shape—slip- 
ping down or working up and always need- 
ing attention. Then, there were salves 
and washes and ointments to make the 
case worse and harder to bear. I want to 
say that you will find none of these an- 
noyances and vexations in the BROOKS 
APPLIANCE. At least they are reduced 
toa minimum. This APPLIANCE was 
made with a view to eliminate, todo away 
with, just such trouble. I would have 
been foolish to work half a lifetime, 
thinking out and perfecting a thing that 
had no advantage or was not better 
than scores of other inventions upon 
the market. In my APPLIANCE you 
will find the old objectionable features 
LEFT OUT. You will find it easy to 
wear. You will scarcely realize you are 
wearing it. There is no binding, draw- 
ing and slipping out of place. It does 
‘its work effectively and with comfort 
to the wearer. I want you to read my 
book, in which I have taken pains to give 
full particulars about it. Then, there 
are a few letters printed in it—selected 
at random from among hundreds written 
by men and women who have been cured. 
You can write these folks and see what 
they say. If I were you I would see to 
this matter without waiting. You can 
put off some things without running much 
risk, but a rupture is a dangerous pro- 
position to neglect. A rupture is not only 
bad and serious of itself, but it leads to 
things infinitely worse. Fill out coupon 
and mail TODAY. Tomorrow will do, 
but today is better. 


Don’t Make the Child Wear 
a Truss Through Life 


I WANT TO REACH THE PARENTS 
OF EVERY RUPTURED CHILD 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


The Truss Is a Flesh Torturing Inven- 
tion Fit Only as a Relic of Barbarity. 


I WANT them to know about the Auto- 
matic Air Cushion Rupture Appliance 
_— that I make for 
—==— children who are 

afflicted in this 











way. 

My Appliance can be 
put on any chifd with 
perfect safety to the little 
one. For growing child- 
ren there is nothing better 
to be had—no matter how 
much you pay—than my 
Appliance. 








; % ‘hl he Brooks 
Yi Appliance 
fb Cured His Rup- 


| ture. NowHe Is 
as Sound and Whole as 
if He Had Never Been 


Ruptured. 
Twant the parents or others who may 
have children in their care to understand 


that there should be no delay in getting 
Proper help for ruptured pri Poe 
very day that the rupture is allowed 
to go on without the right means of cor- 
Tecting it—just so much harder will it be 
for the child to get rid of it. 
No ruptured child ean ever be free from 
the thought of the rupture and it is not 








I have my greatest success. 


relief when all others fail. 


patients whose letters you may also read. 


If you have tried most everything else, come to me. 
Send attached coupon today and I will send you free 
my illustrated book on rupture and its cure, showing my Appliance and giving you 
prices and names of many people who have tried it and were cured. 
Remember, I use no salves, no harness, no lies. 
I send on trial to prove what I say is true. 
seen my illustrated book and read it you will be as enthusiastic as my hundreds of 


It’s well worth your time whether you try 





The above is C. E. Brooks of Marshall, Mich., the inventor, who has been 
curing rupture for over 30 years. 


If ruptured write him to-day. 


Where others fail is where 


It is instant 
You are the judge and once having 


Fill out free coupon below and mail today. 
my appliance or not. 








No matter what we may wish to think 
—ruptured children do not have an equal 
chance. 

Common trusses do not help. 
Thousands of men and women know 
that from their own experience with 
such trusses. 





C. E. Brooks, 


to wear it. 


But it is not necessary for children 
to wear harsh, cumbersome, steel trusses 
any more. 

You may have had to wear something 
like this but don’t make your child do 
it. Give the child something better. 
My Appliance is better and I want to 
prove it to you. 

I will make an Appliance to the child’s 
measure, send it on TRIAL—put it into 
your hands to see and use and then you 
can say whether it is what I claim or not. 
The Automatic Air Cushion conforms 
with every movement of the child; there 
is an even, gentle pressure which gradu- 
ally binds the broken parts together—as 
you would bind a broken limb—and then 
no matter how much the child jumps 
runs, rolls over or falls down—the pressure 
is xept up just the same—always drawing 
the parts together. 

Write me today and get all the infor- 
mation—send the coupon. 


Others Failed But 
The Appliance Cured 


what I say is true. 





Marshall, Mich. 


Dear Sir:— 
Your Appliance did all you claim for | :- 
the little boy and more, for it cured 
him sound and well. 7 
‘it for about a year in all, although it 
cured him 3 months after he had begun] : 
We had tried several other | : 
remedies and got no relief, and I shall} : 
certainly recommend it to friends, for| 
we surely owe it to you. 
ully, 


WM. PATTERSON. 





vd to any child not to have an equal 
hance with other children. 








No. 717 S. Main St., Akron, O. 


judge. 
mail today. 


We let him wear 


Yours respect-| ! 
. State...... 


Pennsylvania 


Man Thankful 


Mr. C. E. Brooks, 
Marshall, Mich. 
Dear Sir :— 

Perhaps it will interest you to know 
that I have been ruptured six years 
and have always had trouble with it 
till I got your Appliance. It is very 
easy to wear, fits neat and snug, and 
is not in the way at any time, day or 
night. In fact, at times I did not know 
I had it on; it just adapted itself to the 
shape of the body, and seemed to be a 
part of the body, as it clung to the spot, 
ne matter what position I was in. | 

{t would be a veritable God-send to! 


the unfortunates who suffer from rup- 
ture if all could procure the Brooks 


Rupture Appliance and wear it. They 


would certainly never regret it. 


My rupture is now all healed up and 
nothing ever did it but your Appliance. 


Whenever the opportunity presents it- 
self I will say a good word for your Ap- 


pliance, and also the honorable way in 
which you deal with ruptured people. 
It is a pleasure to recommend a good thing 
among your friends or strangers, I am, 
Yours very sincerely, 
JAMES A. BRITTON. 
80 Spring St., Bethlehem, Pa. 


Remember 


I send my Appliance on trial to prove | 
You are to be the| 





Fill out free coupon below and | 


Ten Reasons Why 


You Should Send For Brooks’ Rupture 
Appliance. 

1. It is absolutely the only Appli- 
ance of the kind on the market today, 
and in it are embodied the principles 
that inventors have sought after for years. 

2. The Appliance for retaining the 
rupture cannot be thrown out of position. 

3. Being an air cushion of soft rub- 
ber it clings closely to the body, yet 
never blisters or causes irritation. 

4. Unlike the ordinary so-called pads, 
used in other trusses, it is not cumbersome 
| or ungainly. 

5. It is small, soft and pliable, and 








| positively cannot be detected through 
| the clothing. 
| 


The soft, pliable bands holding 


‘the Appliance do not give one the un- 


pleasant sensation of wearing a harness. 

7. There is nothing about it to get 
foul, and when it becomes soiled it can 
be washed without injuring it in the least. 

8. There are no metal springs in 
the Appliance to torture one by cutting 
and bruising the flesh. 

9. All of the material of which the 
Appliances are made is of the very best 
that money can buy, making it a durable 
and safe Appliance to wear. 

10. My reputation for honesty and 
fair dealing is so thoroughly established 
by an experience of over thirty years of 
dealing with the public, and my prices 
are so reasonable, my terms so fair, that 
there certainly should be no hesitancy in 
sending free coupon today. 


Cured at the Age of 76. 


Mr. C. E. Brooks, Marshall, Mich. 
Dear Sir :— 
I began using your Appliance for the 
cure of rupture (I had a pretty bad case) 
think in May, 1905. On November 
20, 1905, I quit using it. Since that time 
I have not needed or used it. I am well 
of rupture and rank myself among those 
cured by the Brooks Discovery, which, 
considering my age, 76 years, I regard 
as remarkable. Very sincerely yours, 
High Point, N.C. SAM A. HOOVER. 


Child Cured in Four Months. 


C. E. Brooks. 

Dear Sir:—The baby’s rupture is al- 
together cured, thanks to your appli- 
ance and we are so thankful to you. 
we could only have known of it sooner our 
little boy would not have had to suffer 
near as much as he did. He wore your 
brace a little over four months and has 
not worn it now for six weeks. 

Yours very truly, 
ANDREW EGGENBERGER. 
21 Jansen St., Dubuque, Iowa. 


Recommend F eens 


Texas Farmer. 
C. E. Brooks, Marshall, Mich. 

Dear Sir :— 

I feel it my duty to let you, and also 
all people afflicted as I was, know what 
your Appliance has done for me. I 
have been ruptured fo many years and 
have worn many different trusses, but 
never got any relief until I got your 
Appliance. I put it on last November, 
but had very litle faith in it, but must 
say I am now cured. I have laid it 
away—have had it off for two weeks 
and doing all kinds of farm work with 
ease. While I was wearing it, I had 
la grippe and coughed a great deal but 
it held al! right. Words cannot express 





my gratitude towards you and your 
Appliance. Will recommend it to all 
ruptured people. 

Yours sincerely, 
Bald Prairie, Texas. J. E. LONG. 


C. E. Brooks, 1034A State St., Marshall, Mich. 
Please send me by mail, in plain wrapper your illustrated book and fuli infor- 
mation about your Appliance for the cure of rupture. 
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Postage Paid If 
You Send Your 


Name ona Postal 


to Me for This 


Big Book 


Phelps’ Big 1912 Book is the 
greatest Vehicle Show Room in 
the world—displaying, for your 
choice, over 125 styles of a great 
variety of 1912 Auto Seat Buggies 
—Runabouts— Surreys— Carriages 
—Phaetons—Spring Wagons—and 
a full line of high grade Harness. 


BIGGEST 
SELECTION 


This Book contains a greater va- 
riety of Vehicles than you could 
find in ten large towns or in 25 
dealers’ stores. 

From Phelps you can get what 
you want—when you want it—not 
what some dealer happens to have 
in stock—and you can have many 
choices in style, finish, upholster- 
ing, trimming, etc. » Don’t you 
want this Big display Book of 
Buggy Styles? FREE—and he 
pays the postage. Just write him 
a note or a postal—say~ ~““Phelps, 
I'd like the book.” Address 


HAL ge 


President. 
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RAGES 1 APY APART ES 
150,000 "Jsers Will Tell You 
Phelps’ Not Only Will Make 
You the BEST Buggy But Also 


Saves You a Lot of Money 


HELPS—the Split Hickory personal buggy maker 
for over 150,000 farmers—has an unbroken record 
of 12 years satisfying his customers and saving 
them money. They will all tell you so. He will 

send you their names near you. You can ask them. 
You can satisfy yourself both before or after you buy. 


Phelps wants you for a new customer this season. 
He has all his brand new 1912 made-to-order styles 
, ready for you to select from now. Saves you all 
the middlemen’s profits, from $25 up, on his direct- 
from-factory buggies. All shown in his big book 
just off the press. 


Don’t buy anywhere until you 


get this book—written by Phelps himself who tells you personally 
about his manufacturing methods, his direct selling plan and the 
money he can save you. Be sure and send for his book today. 


Phelp’s highest grade made Split Hickory 
Vehic! »s and Harness are World famous. 


In kis factorv--Phelps stands right over every 
one of is jobs in the making, and knows that the 
best 11 rials and expert workmanship goes 
into it. 

In his book—Phelps tells you in his own experi- 
enced words, about values—and Phelps knows— 
and how .0 a\vid weak spots in buggies. He 
stands right by hi: Split Hickory jobs, and points 
out in photographs the parts you ought to examine. 
Shows you in colors and photographs on page in- 
serts in his book 3 feet across, just exactly what he 
makes anc what he puts into every Split Hickory. 

On your »iace—Phelps stands right back of any 
Split Hickcry and you can test it on your own 
roads behind your own horses 30 days at his risk, 
and then have two years’ guarantee ifyou keep it. 

Phelps’ Prices—All prices printed in his book 
tight beside eve :** Split Hickory Vehicle—and full 


line of high grade harness—so you can figure ex- 
actly what your made-to-order Split Hickory will 
cost you, if you keep it after 30 days’ road test. 
Get this book whether you buy of him or not. 


If you cannot be absolutely satisfied Phelps don’t 
want you for a buyer. But he wants you fora 
new customer—to satisfy you at his risk, or not a 
cent’s cost to you. 


Phelps’ Quality—All highest grade made. Wood- 
work in running gears and shafts, of straight 
grained second growth Shellbark Split Hickory— 
wheels celebrated Triple A grade found on no 
other Vehicle, as explained fully in book. 


Ask any man who ever owned a Split Hickory— 
150,000 of such satisfied users to name to you. 
Just tell Phelps on a postal that you are interested. 
That’s all you have to do. Phelps will pay the 
postage on his big book to you—FREE—write 
you personally and then you can decide whether 
to buy of him or not. 


Address H. C. PHELPS, President 
The Ohio Carriage Manufacturing Company 


Station 26, Columbus, Ohio 
The Largest Buggy Factory in the World Selling Direct to Consumer 





Try Any Buggy 
Phelps Makes 
On Hard Roads 


30 DAYS 


FREE 


Return it if not as rep- 
resented— Guaranteed 
Two Years if 
you keep it. 
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